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COMMENTS  BY  THE  EDITOR 


B.  L. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN, 

FKW  conmionts  on  the  salient 
points  in  the  articles  in  this 
numl)er  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Professor  Smiley  in  his  forceful 
yet  gentle  article  has  reminded  us  of 
the  greatest  weakness  in  our  public 
education,  the  unfair  treatment  of  the 
superior  student.  The  movement  which 
lv*gan  some  years  ago  to  do  something 
for  this  unfortunate  victim  of  our 
n'ass  production  methods  of  education 
seems  to  have  lagged. 

Quite  independently  Dr.  Center 
and  Dr.  Tildsley  strike  the  same  note. 
The  specific  figures  that  Dr.  Center 
gives  for  reading  inability  are  cer¬ 
tainly  disquieting  and  deserve  serious 
consideration. 

To  some  the  past  is  wholly  right, 
the  present  is  entirely  wrong.  Others 
think  just  the  opposite.  One  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  both  extremes  by  seeing 
only  the  bad  in  the  past  and  present, 
or  only  the  good,  or  both.  So  it  is 
with  education.  Curricula  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  past  have  something  to  com¬ 
mend  them,  but  so  do  methods  of  the 
present,  ^fr.  Strain’s  contribution  is 
in  line  wdth  modem  efficiency  meth¬ 
ods.  In  the  field  of  vocabulary,  Latin 
pioneered  with  Lodge’s  Vocabulary  of 
High  School  Tjatin;  in  syntax  we  con¬ 
tinued  the  tradition  with  Byrne’s 
study.  But  no  thoroughgoing  study 
of  the  relative  frequency  of  inflected 


Ullman 

L'NIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

endings  has  ever  been  made,  although 
the  thought  has  occurred  to  many.  To 
be  sure,  the  need  has  not  been  so  great. 
Besides  it  may  be  that  we  should  teach 
certain  forms  even  if  they  are  not  the 
commonest.  The  fact  that  Caesar  al¬ 
most  never  uses  verbs  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  may  be  an  argument 
against  studying  Caesar,  at  least  ex¬ 
clusively,  rather  than  against  learn¬ 
ing  those  forma.  But  the  laborious 
work  of  Mr.  Strain  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  deserves  recognition  as  a  step  for¬ 
ward. 

Miss  Pound  not  only  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  teaching  she 
received  in  the  days  when  methods 
were  supposedly  so  bad  but  also  ap¬ 
proves  some  of  the  newer  methods 
and  makes  several  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Her  paper  shows  that  we  can 
find  the  good  in  both  old  and  new.  Dr. 
White  goes  still  farther  back  and  finds 
that  in  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
textbooks  written  in  modem  times  in 
any  field,  Lily’s  Latin  Orammar,  the 
recent  emphasis  on  ethical  notions 
plays  a  large  part,  and  that  in  other 
older  textbooks  surprisingly  modem 
doctrines  are  preached. 

Dr.  Jolliffe  in  his  incisive  and 
humorous  way  reminds  his  fellow 
Classicists  that  they  not  always  have 
lieen  right  and  at  the  same  time  in  a 
very  timely  way  notes  that  language 
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Study  is  really  a  kind  of  social  study 
and  a  highly  important  one  besides. 
Mr.  Gerhard  has  in  part  expressed 
similar  sentiments. 

It  is  significant  and  natural  that  so 
many  of  the  contributors  should  speak 
of  the  social  implications  of  their  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 


newer  educational  ideals  necessarily 
presuppose  the  abandonment  of  old 
subjects.  Changes  can  often  be  made 
in  these  subjects  so  as  to  meet  the  new 
demands.  That,  of  course,  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  done  with  the  subject 
which  we  call  English ;  it  can  be  and 
has  been  done  with  Latin,  too. 


A  CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  LAD  OF  PARTS 

CiiAELEs  N.  Smiley 

PROFESSOR  OF  T^\TIN 

CARLETON  COLLEGE.  NORTHFIELD,  MINNESOTA 


I  HAVE  called  this  paper  “A  Con¬ 
spiracy  Against  the  Lad  of  Parts.” 
I  might  just  as  well  have  called  it 
“A  Conspiracy  Against  the  National 
Government.”  The  saddest  thing 
about  this  conspiracy  is  that  the  con¬ 
spirators  do  not  know  that  they  are 
conspiring.  If  any  one  of  them  should 
l)e  dragged  into  court,  he  would  testify 
under  oath  that  he  w’as  a  servant  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  that  he  was 
trying  to  serve  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people,  and  his  sincerity  could  not 
Ix^  impugned.  Hut  many  of  the  worst 
crimes  that  have  been  committed  in 
the  history  of  mankind  have  been 
committed  by  persons  who  sincerely 
thought  that  they  w’ere  doing  good. 
The  Athenians  who  condemned  Socra¬ 
tes  to  drink  the  hemlock  thought  that 
they  w’ere  serving  the  state;  when 
John  Calvin  burned  Servetus  at  the 
stake  as  a  heretic,  he  thought  that  he 
was  sei^'ing  God ;  anyone  w’ho  has 
read  the  diary  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
knows  that  Booth  thought  that  he  was 
doing  good  w’hen  he  assassinated  Lin¬ 
coln.  When  I  consider  the  slips  that 
we  are  making  in  our  educational  pro¬ 
gram  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln  was  a  minor 


.matter  w’hen  compared  with  the  wreck 
that  seems  to  be  threatening  our  whole 
educational  system.  j 

In  no  other  civilized  country  are 
students  of  superior  ability  trained  so  ’ 
poorly  as  in  the  United  States.  We  j 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  gathered  into  the  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  students  than  are  to 
be  found  in  similar  institutions  in  any 
other  land.  We  congratulate  ourselves  ‘ 

on  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  more 
money  on  education  than  is  spent  in 
any  other  land.  We  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  the  money  we  are  spending  | 
is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  vast  i 
number  of  students  we  are  trying  to 
educate.  Nearly  every  fault  that  can  | 

be  pointed  out  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  referred  ultimately  to  a 
lack  of  money.  The  classes  in  our  ele¬ 
mentary  and  grammar  schools  are  so  ^ 
large  that  the  teacher  cannot  study 
the  needs  of  individual  students.  This  i 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  money.  All  the 
way  along  students  are  not  segregated 
in  groups  according  to  their  abilities 
and  aptitudes.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  \ 
of  money.  Few  men  of  the  highest 
mentality  become  college  and  univer-  j 
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gity  professors  because  the  salaries  are  keep  these  children  in  school  long 


not  attractive.  But  perhaps  the  worst 
thing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  few  men 
of  superior  gifts  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  as  prin¬ 
cipals  and  superintendents  because  the 
salaries  are  not  large  enough  to  attract 
men  of  superior  gifts.  These  are  the 
men  who  determine  the  curriculum, 
the  men  who  select  the  teachers. 

At  this  j)oiut  one  is  tempted  to  call 
into  court  as  the  chief  conspirators 
those  men  of  mediocre  gifts  who  are 
attempting  to  supervise  the  education 
of  children  who  have  native  gifts  su¬ 
perior  to  their  own.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  put  in  the  pillory  the 
mediocre  college  professor  and  the 
mediocre  high  school  principal.  But 
the  real  burden  of  guilt  rests  upon  the 
whole  body  of  our  intelligentsia,  w’ho, 
having  accepted  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  have  not  concerned  themselves 
about  its  implications  in  the  field  of 
education.  Any  intelligent  layman 
who  has  followed  the  inductions  of 
Mendel  can  draw  for  himself  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  men  of  the  old  stone  age 
and  neolithic  men  still  survive  in 
civilized  society.  These  palaeolithic 
and  neolithic  men  adopt  the  tools  and 
weapons  of  the  society  into  which 
they  are  l)om ;  they  w’ear  the  pre¬ 
scribed  clothes;  they  eat  the  custom¬ 
ary  food;  they  conform  so  far  as  they 
can  to  the  laws  that  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  “nascent  and  crescent” 
superman ;  they  speak  his  great  lan¬ 
guage,  at  least  such  a  fragment  of  it 
as  they  can  understand.  But  in  pas¬ 
sion,  in  ethical  insight,  in  mental 
grasp  they  are  still  sitting  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  a  bygone  age.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  throng  our  schools,  for  those  in 
authority  are  dreaming  that  if  they 


enough  they  can  re-fashion  the  struo- 
ture  of  their  brains.  They  have  hoped 
that  in  some  way  or  other  they  could 
perform  the  miracle  and  carry  the  neo¬ 
lithic  child  on  their  shoulders  across 
the  ten  thousand  or  possibly  the  fifty 
thousand  years  that  intervene  between 
him  and  abstract  thought.  And  be¬ 
cause  they  have  wished  to  do  the 
greater  miracle  they  have  failed  to  do 
the  lesser  one  that  makes  for  the  slow 
but  sure  growth  of  the  race. 

This  unhappy  situation  has  perhaps 
been  fostered  by  a  false  interpretation 
of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  statement  that 
“all  men  are  created  free  and  equal.” 
At  this  point  it  seems  relevant  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  education  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  theory  of  education 
in  a  democracy.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  he 
bad  five  years  of  Latin  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  Greek  and  mathemat¬ 
ics  before  he  entered  the  College  of 
William  and  ^fary,  where  he  had  a 
still  larger  dose  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  In  his  old  age  he  said 
that  on  his  knees  he  thanked  his 
father  who  had  insisted  that  he  make 
the  Greek  and  Homan  classics  the 
foundation  of  his  intelectual  life. 
What  did  he  build  on  this  foundation  ? 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention 
the  fact  that  he  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  he  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ambassador  at  a  foreign 
court,  that  he  w’as  President  of  the 
United  States;  it  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  w'ell  known  that  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  botanist,  and  that  as  architect  he 
drew  the  plans  for  the  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  that  he  had 
founded,  and  that  last  but  not  least 
he  collected  a  library  of  23,000  vol- 
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unics,  an  evidence  that  he  was  through¬ 
out  his  long  life  a  voracious  reader  in 
many  different  fields.  This  is  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  lad 
of  parts  who  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

Remembering  now  what  Jefferson’s 
training  had  been,  let  us  consider  his 
plan  of  education  for  a  democracy. 
For  the  state  of  Virginia  he  projected 
this  plan:  that  in  each  ward  of  every 
county  there  should  be  a  primary 
school  where  all  the  children  should 
be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
arithmetic.  Each  year  there  should 
be  selected  from  each  primary  school 
the  outstanding  student  who  should  be 
sent  at  state  expense  to  one  of  the 
twenty  grammar  schools  that  u'ere  to 
be  established;  these  select  students 
from  the  primary  schools  were  to  be 
kept  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  school,  and  then  were  to  be  dis¬ 
missed,  all  except  the  one  outstanding 
student  of  the  class.  He  was  to  be 
kept  for  six  years  in  the  grammar 
school.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
iK-tter  half  of  the  twenty  outstanding 
students  in  the  twenty  grammar 
schools  were  to  be  sent  at  state  expense 
to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  directed  at 
this  scheme,  obviously  it  cannot  be 
called  a  conspiracy  against  the  lad  of 
parts.  All  the  way  along  he  has  been 
kept  in  a  group  of  his  own  quality. 
The  progress  of  the  class  has  not  been 
retarded  by  the  presence  of  inferior 
students;  the  course  of  study  has  not 
l)een  diluted  and  stepped  down  to  fit 
the  capacity  of  inferior  students.  It 
was  a  plan  by  which  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  give  the  best  possible 
training  to  those  who  by  their  native 
gifts  were  destined  to  be  the  leaders 
cf  the  commonwealth. 


I  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  interested 
in  the  education  of  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  to  profit  by  education.  In 
my  earlier  years  of  teaching  I  was  the 
principal  of  a  small  ward  school  for 
two  years.  The  two  most  brilliant  pu¬ 
pils  in  that  school  were  John  and 
Henry  Smith.  I  followed  them  in  af¬ 
ter  years.  Neither  boy  went  through 
high  .school,  not  because  they  did  not 
have  the  ability  to  do  the  work,  but 
because  the  family  was  very  poor.  If 
this  were  an  isolated  case  it  could  per¬ 
haps  be  disregarded,  but  it  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  During  the  World  War 
most  of  our  soldiers  were  subjected  to 
an  intelligence  test.  As  a  result  of 
this  test  it  was  reported  that  of  those 
soldiers  who  had  the  mental  gifts  to 
profit  by  a  college  training,  two  thirds 
of  the  number  had  never  seen  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  college  and  many  of  them 
had  not  completed  a  course  in  high 
school.  We  talk  alx)ut  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  national  resources,  about  water 
p<iwer,  mineral  wealth,  and  forest 
lands.  Hut  we  have  no  national  re¬ 
sources  comparable  to  the  undeveloped 
mental  powers  of  our  children  of  su¬ 
perior  gifts.  If  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  who  has  done  so  many  splendid 
things,  had  devoted  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  that  he  spent 
on  Radio  City  to  the  salvaging  of  our 
undeveloped  mental  resources  he  would 
have  done  a  far  greater  service  for 
the  state.  If  a  hundred  Rockefeller 
scouts  had  searched  the  grammar 
schools  for  children  of  unusual  gifts 
and  had  kept  them  in  school,  a  firmer 
foundation  w’ould  have  been  built  for 
our  Republic.  Hut  after  all  this  is 
not  ^fr.  Ro<’kefeller’s  job,  it  is  rather 
the  job  of  the  state.  This  is  a  form 
of  socialism  that  we  all  ought  to  be- 
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lieve  in,  if  we  wish  the  Republic  to 
endure. 

We  are  letting  two  thirds  of  our 
best  minds  go  untrained.  What  are 
we  doing  for  the  other  third?  Less 
and  less  as  the  years  go  by,  under  the 
false  assumption  that  we  are  doing 
something  more  for  less  gifted  stu¬ 
dents,  and  under  the  false  assumption 
that  we  are  being  a  little  more  demo¬ 
cratic  by  making  the  program  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  high  school  so  easy  that  any 
child  can  wiggle  through.  We  have 
forgotten  that  the  ongoing  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  depends  on  giving  the  best 
minds  a  solid  training,  or  perhaps  we 
are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  seg¬ 
regating  the  best  students.  Even  our 
present  program  does  not  give  the 
child  who  cannot  succeed  with  books 
the  kind  of  training  that  he  deserves. 
In  my  boyhood  I  had  two  friends, 
Charlie  and  Willie  Holmes,  who  could 
make  all  sorts  of  things  with  the  few 
tools  they  found  in  the  wood  shed.  In 
this  respect  they  were  far  superior  to 
any  other  children  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  they  were  not  very  goml 
with  books.  Both  boys  dropped  out 
(.f  school  at  the  sixth  grade.  The  state 
did  not  offer  then,  it  does  not  offer 
now,  the  kind  of  training  that  such 
childn*n  deserve.  I  do  not  mean  a 
slender  course  in  manual  training,  but 
a  thorough  course  in  shop  work  such 
as  the  old  guild  system  offered,  a 
course  that  would  fit  them  to  earn  a 
better  living  and  give  them  the  joy  of 
doing  through  life  that  which  they 
cciuld  do  well.  But  we  have  been  un¬ 
generous,  and  we  have  not  been  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price,  and  we  have  been 
punished  for  our  stinginess,  for  chil¬ 
dren  like  Charlie  and  Willie  Holmes 
have  seriously  disarranged  our  educa¬ 


tional  program.  Today  they  get 
through  the  grammar  school,  and  very 
often  through  the  high  school.  How 
has  this  miracle  been  accomplished  ? 
We  have  diluted  our  course  of  study, 
we  have  lowered  our  standards.  This 
is  a  conspiracy  against  the  lad  of  parte, 
against  our  national  government, 
against  our  higher  life. 

At  this  point  the  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  of  our  public  schools,  the  prin¬ 
cipals  and  superintendents,  come  into 
the  picture,  for  they  determine  the 
curriculum.  You  cannot  indict  a 
whole  class  any  more  than  you  can 
indict  a  whole  nation.  I  have  known 
many  superintendents  and  principals 
who  were  persons  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  and  excellent  education.  But  I 
fear  that  many  of  them  today  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  pseudo-knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  schools  of  education,  that 
many  of  them  were  not  very  success¬ 
ful  as  they  went  through  school,  that 
a  majority  of  them  have  never  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  any  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  so  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  do  not  know  what  a  really  first- 
class  mind  needs  for  its  full  develop¬ 
ment  and  training.  Many  of  them 
had  difficulty  with  foreign  language 
and  mathematics  and  so  are  predis¬ 
posed  against  these  subjects.  They 
have  convinced  themselves  that  any 
subject  is  just  as  good  as  any  other 
provided  it  is  not  too  difficult. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Iowa  sent 
out  word  to  the  smaller  high  schools 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  substi¬ 
tute  domestic  science  and  agriculture 
for  Virgil  and  geometry.  Today  a 
student  may  enter  the  University  of 
Iowa  without  algebra  and  geometry. 
But  I  suspect  that  we  shall  very  soon 
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hear  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
what  we  have  already  heard  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  that  students 
who  enter  the  university  without  alge¬ 
bra  and  geometry  will  be  automatically 
excluded  from  a  large  number  of 
courses  for  which  they  are  unprepared. 

Here  the  superintendent  and  prin¬ 
cipal  emerge  again  and  say:  “We  are 
not  aristocrats,  we  are  democratically 
minded,  we  arc  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  small  per  cent  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  who  go  to  college  and  univer¬ 
sity.”  Such  a  superintendent  is  not 
n  true  democrat.  lie  disregards  the 
fact  that  the  leadership  in  our  democ¬ 
racy  rests  with  the  small  per  cent  who 
get  to  college.  He  disregards  the  fact 
that  his  best  students  come  as  often 
from  the  homes  of  the  poor  as  from 
the  homes  of  the  rich.  If  he  were  a 
true  democrat  he  would  be  eager  that 
the  poor  boy  and  the  poor  girl  should 
have  the  best  possible  training  that 
they  may  become  solid  pillars  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

A  year  ago  I  heard  a  representative 
from  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Minneapolis  say  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  that  the  value  of  any 
course  depended  on  the  information 
that  it  offered.  He  held  that  the  mind 
could  be  informed,  but  that  it  could 
not  be  trained.  Over  against  this 
view  I  could  quote  half  a  hundred 
men  who  have  achieved  distinction  in 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  the 
\ariou8  other  professions  who  believe 
that  the  mind  can  be  trained  to  or¬ 
derly  habits,  and  that  the  powers  of 
concentration,  of  persistence,  of  ob¬ 
servation,  of  discrimination,  and  anal¬ 
ysis  can  be  trained,  and  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  powers  far  out¬ 
weighs  the  importance  of  any  body  of 


information  that  c^n  be  imparted  bv  i 
the  schools.  I  shall  quote  just  one, 
Roscoe  Pound,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Mr.  Pound  says:  “What  the 
law  student  will  chiefly  use  is  his 
mind.  The  best  foundation  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  is  mental  habits 
formed  in  school  and  college”;  then  j 
he  goes  on  to  say:  “There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  for  a  student  to  train  himself 
in  the  choice  of  the  very  word  that 
will  fit  his  thought  than  by  transla¬ 
tion  from  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus  he 
develops  habits  of  analysis,  habits  of 
discriminating  choice  of  w'ords,  habits 
of  accurate  apprehension  of  the  mean-  j 
ing  which  another  has  sought  to  con-  | 
vey  by  written  words,  which  lead  to 
power  of  expression  and  to  power  of  | 
clear  thinking.  Such  habits  are  worth 
more  to  the  lawyer  than  all  the  in¬ 
formation  which  a  modern  school  may 
hope  to  impart.” 

I  think  that  Mr.  Pound  would  be  ^ 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  mind  must 
Ik*  informed  before  it  can  give  a  valid 
judgment.  We  have  all  met  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  freely  and  frankly  gives  j 

his  opinion  about  things  concerning  | 

which  he  knows  nothing.  We  have  all  | 
met  the  person  who,  without  having  j 
l)een  properly  trained  in  the  classical 
languages,  has  a  very  definite  opinion  ; 
about  the  value  of  the  classics  as  an  j 
instrument  of  education.  The  mind  ' 
cannot  think  in  a  vacuum ;  it  must  be  j 
informed  before  it  can  give  a  valid 
judgment.  ^Ir.  Pound  is  insisting 
that  a  system  of  education  that  stresses 
information  and  does  not  stress  or¬ 
derly  habits  of  mind  is  a  failure. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  rag  bag  of 
a  mind,  a  mind  that  is  like  an  attic 
stored  with  a  wild  confusion  of  junk. 
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We  must  see  to  it  that  our  lad  of  parts 
is  not  merely  the  owner  of  a  junk 
yard;  we  must  see  to  it  that  his  mind 
is  trained  to  orderly  habits.  He  must 
not  be  given  a  little  dab  of  this  and  a 
little  dab  of  that.  lie  must  be  given 
fewer  subjects,  and  he  must  be  held 
to  each  subject  until  he  has  some  sense 
of  mastery  in  that  field.  Preferably 
he  will  be  given  subjects  that  make 
demands  upon  his  mental  powers,  sulv 
jects  in  which  he  can  be  called  rigidly 
to  account  each  day,  and  preferably 
he  will  be  given  subjects  that  increase 
in  difficulty  from  year  to  year.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  two  subjects  that  most  per¬ 
fectly  meet  this  requirement  are 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages. 
I  shall  not  take  time  to  prove  that 
mathematics  help  to  develop  orderly 
habits  of  mind.  This  is  obvious  even 
to  those  who  have  succeeded  in  doing 
a  modicum  of  mathematics. 

Dr.  Harris,  formerly  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  used  to 
say  that  the  boy  who  had  had  a  sense 
of  order  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
thoroughly  mastering  the  four  Latin 
conjugations,  who  had  learned  to  set 
in  order  the  phrases  and  clauses  of  an 
English  sentence  by  long  practice  in 
the  translation  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil,  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
clear  and  orderly  thinking,  and  that 
if  you  set  such  a  boy  down  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  he  would  build  an 
orderly  town  and  establish  for  it  an 
orderly  system  of  laws.  I  once  asked 
H  prominent  banker  to  name  the  course 
in  college  that  had  been  the  most  valu¬ 
able.  Without  hesitation  he  said  that 
it  had  been  a  course  in  Latin  prose 
composition.  This  recalls  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Wenley,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 


igan,  that  anyone  who  could  write  de¬ 
cent  I^itin  prose  could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  This  in  a  way  is 
confirmed  by  a  recent  utterance  of 
Lord  Hewart,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  who  speaks  of  Latin  prose 
as  ‘‘that  subtle  and  testing  exercise 
which  compels  a  person  even  against 
his  will  to  be  perfectly  honest  with 
his  own  mind,  never  imagining  or  per¬ 
suading  himself  that  he  understands 
or  can  express  what  he  has  only  half 
thought  out.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  two  most  im- 
|)ortant  things  that  we  can  do  for  the 
lad  of  parts.  W^e  must  train  him  to 
express  his  thought  with  clearness,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  elegance;  we  must  train 
him  to  scrutinize  the  printed  page  as 
with  a  microscope,  that  he  may  be  an 
intelligent  reader  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  adding  continually  to  his  fund 
of  information,  and  living  ever  in  a 
wider  circle  of  thought. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  once  said  that 
a  man  could  afford  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  and  pluck  otit  his  right  eye, 
if  by  so  doing  he  could  gain  a  reason¬ 
able  mastery  of  his  native  speech.  To 
this  may  be  added  a  statement  of 
Goethe  that  no  one  ever  understands 
his  own  language  until  he  has  mas¬ 
tered  another.  Not  the  only  objective, 
but  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
foreign  language  study  is  mastery  of 
English.  If  a  student  can  have  only 
one  foreign  language,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  that  language  should  be 
Latin.  Latin  furnishes  the  most  com¬ 
plete  training  in  grammar.  A  larger 
number  of  English  words  are  derived 
from  Latin  than  from  any  other  lan¬ 
guage,  and  these  Latin  derivatives  are 
the  words  of  refinement,  the  words 
with  which  we  do  our  abstract  think- 
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ing.  I  once  heard  a  great  economist 
say  the  chances  of  success  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  were  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  could  be  trained  to  abstract 
thinking.  And,  as  I  have  said,  Latin 
furnishes  the  words  with  which  we  do 
(»ur  abstract  thinking. 

One  continues  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  use  of  English  through  his  whole 
life,  but  the  lad  of  parts  who  has  had 
a  solid  training  in  Latin  has  made  a 
beginning,  for  he  has  begun  to  sense 
the  root  meanings  of  words  and  to 
have  a  care  for  their  exact  values. 
He  is  not  deterred  from  rea<ling  im- 
))ortant  Ixwks  because  their  vocabulary 
is  beyond  him.  The  message  of  his 
author  does  not  escape  him  liecause 
there  are  many  words  that  he  but  im- 
j)erfectly  comprehends.  We  sometimes 
deceive  ourselves  in  thinking  that  a 
student  who  has  completed  the  work 
of  the  grammar  grades  has  really 
learned  to  read.  In  a  very  limited 
sen.se  this  is  true,  but  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  we  must  admit  that  the 
most  im{)ortant  books  are  quite  l)eyond 
his  reach.  Mot  long  ago  I  met  a 
banker  who  had  tn'en  compelled  to 
leave  8ch(x>l  in  the  middle  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  gra«lea.  Although  he  was  fifty- 
five  years  old  he  confessed  that  he  had 
never  read  a  In^ok  through  in  his  life. 
The  task  was  too  difficult ;  there  were 
too  many  words  that  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand.  You  ask:  “Why  did  he  not 
use  a  dictionary  ?”  Twenty  years  ago 
Stuart  Sherman,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  the  Pniversity  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  answered  this  question.  After 
having  teste<l  many  students  he  re¬ 
ported  that  one’s  ability  to  use  the 
English  dictionary  effectively  was  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
years  he  had  studied  Latin. 


Here  we  seem  to  be  coming  into 
partial  agreement  with  the  education¬ 
ist  who  says  that  the  one  task  of  the 
schools  is  to  inform  the  mind.  As 
we  have  already  admitted,  we  too  be¬ 
lieve  in  informing  the  mind.  But  we 
insist  that  the  chief  task  of  the  schools 
is  to  furnish  the  boy  of  ability  with 
the  tools  with  which  he  can  continue 
to  inform  his  mind  all  his  days,  that 
he  may  l>e  so  equipped  that  he  will 
not  be  cut  off  from  his  inheritance  as 
heir  of  the  best  thinking  of  the  best 
minds,  that  he  may  not  be  barred 
from  reading  the  most  important  books 
bt'cause  he  has  not  taken  the  time  to 
acquire  the  vocabulary  in  which  the 
books  were  written. 

The  values  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
teacher.  Some  superintendents  and 
principals  who  know  no  Latin,  or  who 
are  prejudiced  against  the  subject  l)e- 
cause  the}'  got  little  out  of  it  either 
l)ecause  of  their  own  lack  of  ability, 
or  l)ecause  they  were  poorly  taught, 
thinking  that  the  subject  is  of  little 
importance,  are  careless  in  selecting 
the  teacher  of  Latin.  Here  in  the 
^fiddle  West  they  are  compelled  by 
state  law  to  employ  a  teacher  who  has 
had  a  certain  numlx?r  of  cour.st*s  in 
educational  method,  but  they  are  not 
compelled  to  select  a  teacher  who  is 
really  master  of  the  subject  that  is  to 
l>e  taught.  Let  me  give  you  two  ex¬ 
treme  examples.  I  once  visited  a  class 
in  an  Iowa  high  school,  a  class  in  be¬ 
ginning  Latin  in  which  the  teacher 
made  ten  mistakes  in  an  hour.  Nothing 
is  to  1)0  said  for  Latin  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Fifteen  years  ago  when 
I  was  teaching  in  the  summer  session 
jit  the  Fniversity  of  Wisconsin,  a 
young  woman  approached  me  who 
said  that  she  had  signed  a  contract  to 
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teach  two  years  of  Latin  and  that  she 
had  studied  Latin  only  one  year. 
Xothinf?  is  to  bo  said  for  Latin  under 
8uch  circumstances.  But  much  is  to 
be  said  for  a  state  law  that  will  com¬ 
pel  a  superintendent  to  select  a  teacher 
who  knows  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
taught. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  Latin  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  well  taught  as  any  subject  in 


the  high  school  curriculum.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  students  who  come  into  my 
classes  in  Carleton  College  have  been 
well  trained.  And  yet  I  feel  sure  that 
wo  shall  remove  a  large  obstruction 
that  lies  in  our  w'ay,  and  in  the  way 
of  the  lad  of  parts,  if  we  can  have  a 
law  that  will  require  all  teachers  to 
know  the  subject  they  are  going  to 
teach. 
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IN  a  recent  editorial  in  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  TAterature,  this 
sentence  occurs:  “The  man  who 
reads  well  is  the  man  who  thinks  well, 
the  man  who  has  a  background  for 
opinion  and  a  touchstone  for  judg¬ 
ment.”  This  statement  is  in  accord 
with  one  of  the  pronounced  trends  in 
contemporary  education.  We  agree 
with  Carlyle  that  the  true  university 
is  a  collection  of  books,  but  we  have 
discovered  in  Manhattan  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  books  makes  little  impress 
on  students  unless  they  possess  the 
skill  that  w'ill  enable  them  to  use  the 
l>ook8. 

The  ini|)ortance  of  the  ability  to 
ri'ad  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  our 
chief  means  of  getting  ideas.  Without 
reading  skill  of  a  high  order,  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  imprisoned  in  the  present 
moment,  and  his  activities  are  circum- 
scrilx'd  w’ithin  the  limited  area  in 
which  he  has  physical  existence.  The 
ability  to  read  frees  the  individual  of 
the  limitations  of  time  and  space. 

President  Hutchins  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  stated  recently  that 


half  the  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  cannot  read 
well  enough  to  get  ideas  from  the 
printed  page. 

Dr.  William  S.  Gray  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  states  that  “Fully  50  per  cent 
of  our  adult  population  cannot  read 
with  ease  and  understanding.” 

Dr.  Gates  of  Teachers  College  re¬ 
ports  the  following  statistics  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  status  of  reading  disability 
in  the  American  schools: 

“At  the  end  of  the  first  year  approxi¬ 
mately  17  i)er  cent  of  the  pupils  fail  to 
achieve  a  level  of  ability  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  read  independently  typical 
primarv  material.  Another  10  per  cent 
are  poorly  equipped  in  reading  and  are 
likely  to  encounter  difficulties  in  later 
grades. 

“In  grades  two  and  three,  at  least  15 
per  cent  are  so  seriously  handicapped  as 
to  be  unable  to  do  the  reading  required 
in  the  average  classroom. 

“A  recent  survey  of  about  12,000  pu¬ 
pils  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6,  in  a  large 
city  shows  that  about  30  per  cent  have 
reading  abilitv  lower  than  a  grade  score 
of  4.2,” 
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or  the  ability  necessary  for  pupils  to 
succeed  in  the  program  of  the  typical 
school. 

Gates  estimates  the  following  status 
of  reading  ability  in  the  junior  and 
st-nior  high  school  population : 

"At  least  1  per  cent  are  mere  third 
grade  readers.  About  4  to  5  per  cent 
fall  below  the  reading  ability  required 
for  grades  4  to  6.  Probably  15  per  cent 
or  more  fall  clearly  below  the  minimum 
level  required  for  eighth  grade  work.” 

“At  least  25  per  cent  lack  the  reading 
ability  called  for  in  the  typical  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  programs.” 

Dr.  Benjamin  Greenberg  tested  the 
reading  skill  of  23,000  graduates  of 
the  elementary  school  in  New  York 
City  and  found  10,000  of  them  defi¬ 
nitely  retarded  in  reading  skill.  Not 
long  ago.  Dr.  Tildsley  surveyed  all 
students  entering  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City  and  found  that  50% 
of  them  rated  below  the  ninth  grade 
in  reading  ability. 

Statistics  could  be  further  piled  up 
tc  establish  the  truth  of  the  charge 
that  our  schools  do  not  teach  reading 
effieiently,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  sixth-graders  with  respect 
to  reading  skill.  In  1917,  we  were  a 
nation  of  fifth-graders.  In  twenty 
years,  we  have  advanced  one  grade  — 
rather  slow  promotion. 

Confronted  with  such  undisputed 
evidence  of  failure,  we  have  no  choice : 
we  must  teach  reading.  Does  it  not 
seem  strange  that  for  centuries  we 
should  build  up  a  system  of  education 
around  books  and  fail  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  use  them  ? 

It  must  be  explained  at  this  point 
that  a  program  of  reading  instruction 
f»-om  the  primer  stage  through  the 
junior  college  seems  desirable  —  that 
is,  on  all  school  levels  for  all  levels 
of  mentality,  including  the  pupil  of 
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superior  mentality.  So  much  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  given  recently  to  remedial 
reading  that  there  is  danger  that 
reading  instruetion  may  be  associated 
only  with  minds  of  inferior  mentality 
and  with  retardation.  But  this  nar 
row  eonception  fails  to  give  a  true  pic¬ 
ture.  There  are  mature  reading  skills, 
indispensable  to  the  cultured  adult, 
skills  that  can  lx*  mastered  only  on  the 
upper  school  levels  by  students  of  su¬ 
perior  mentality. 

I  make  an  urgent  plea  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  superior  mind.  A  democ¬ 
racy  that  fails  to  educate  superior 
minds  is  failing  to  train  leaders  and 
is  inviting  its  own  destruction.  We 
shall  heed  every  wind  of  doctrine  that 
blow’s  unless  we  have  disciplined 
minds,  equipped  with  reliable  infor¬ 
mation.  The  student  of  superior  men¬ 
tality  especially  needs  instruction  in 
reading,  which  provides  him  with  his 
chief  source  of  ideas.  In  reading  the 
various  patterns  of  thinking  of  the 
l)est  writers,  he  acquires  mental  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  finest  type.  I  make  no 
apology'  for  using  the  term,  mental 
discipline.  I  advocate  it. 

A  student’s  mental  growth  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  skill  and  intelligence 
with  which  he  reads.  May  I  give  the 
characteristics  of  a  skillful  reader,  as 
enumerated  by  the  late  R.  L.  Lyman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago?  The 
skillful  reader: 

1.  Reads  with  definite  purpose;  that 
is,  with  a  problem  in  mind 

2.  Grasps  the  author’s  point  of  view, 
or  central  theme 

3.  Lays  hold  on  the  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  author’s  ideas 

4.  Pauses  occasionally  for  summar¬ 
izing  and  repeating 

5.  Constantly  asks  questions  of  his 
reading 
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6.  Continually  supplements  from  his 
mental  stock 

7.  Evaluates  the  worth  of  what  he 
reads 

8.  Varies  the  rate  of  his  progress 
through  the  reading,  and 

9.  Ties  up  what  he  reads  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  own. 

2ifany  factors  operate  to  produce  ex¬ 
pert  readers.  The  mechanics  of  read¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  psychology  of  the 
reading  process  may  account  for  suc- 
ct  ss  or  failure  of  reading.  It  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  many  factors  that  insures 
good  reading.  Today,  I  wish  to  iso¬ 
late  one  factor  and  discuss  the  part  it 
plays  in  developing  skill  in  reading 
English ;  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
lAtin. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible 
to  read  expertly  unless  the  reader  has 
a  mastery  of  words;  that  is,  he  must 
know  the  meaning  of  words,  and  he 
must  be  aware  of  the  significance  of 
word  order  or  arrangement.  Words 
are  the  medium  for  the  transfer  of 
thought.  How  can  thought  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  mind  of  the  writer  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  unless  the  read¬ 
er’s  mastery  of  words  is  comparable 
to  the  writer’s?  The  development  of 
a  student’s  vocabulary  is  the  inescapa¬ 
ble  obligation  of  any  teacher,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  subject,  if  the  learning 
process  involves  reading. 

I  wish  that  there  were  some  way  of 
laying  forever  the  ghost  that  Latin  is 
a  dead  language.  If  Latin  is  dead, 
then  English  is  dead,  for  it  has  been 
estimated,  according  to  Greenough 
and  Kittredge,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
Latin  vocabulary  has  passed  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  Many  English  words  retain  the 
original  inflections.  We  are  still  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
for  the  technical  language  of  philoso¬ 


phy,  psychology,  and  other  sciences. 
Certainly,  for  dead  languages,  Latin 
and  Greek  display  remarkable  powers 
of  growth  and  reproduction. 

I  pass  over  the  obvious  argument 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  furnishes 
an  indispensable  key  for  anyone  who 
has  occasion  to  open  an  English  dic¬ 
tionary.  It  is  apparent  to  everyone 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  will  make 
formidable  English  sesquipedalia  melt 
into  their  original  elements,  with  their 
polysyllabic  mystery  vanishing  into 
thin  air.  A  teacher  can  make  advan¬ 
tageous  use  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
even  when  the  pupil  knows  nothing  of 
Latin.  The  other  day  in  the  Reading 
Clinic,  seventeen-year-old  William, 
who  reads  on  the  sixth-grade  level,  re¬ 
marked,  “I  learned  the  meaning  of 
fratricide  last  week.”  That  was  my 
opportunity  to  write  fratricide,  matri¬ 
cide,  suicide,  and  underline  cide,  and 
remark  that  the  syllable  meant  to  ctU, 
to  kill,  and  then  I  translated  the  first 
part  of  each  of  the  three  words.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  interested  comment  was,  “Isn’t 
that  funny?”  But  he  had  learned 
three  new  words. 

It  seems  imperative  that  superior 
students  should  have  the  vocabulary 
with  which  to  express  generalizations 
or  abstract  ideas;  for  the  language  of 
abstract  ideas  is  chiefly  of  classical 
origin.  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  thought  and  reflection,  while 
the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  ground-work 
is  the  language  of  sensuous  experience 
and  of  common  life,  according  to  the 
late  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Harris. 

Coleridge  said  that  the  first  thing  to 
consider  in  using  a  word  was  its  root. 
The  English  student  who  knows  Latin 
will  not  confuse  aggravate  and  irri- 
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tate;  redolent  and  full  of;  ardent  and 
energetic.  A  knowledge  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  meaning  characterizes  the 
speech  and  writing  of  one  who  knows 
the  roots  of  Latin  derivatives,  as  well 
as  the  reading  of  the  thoughtful,  dis¬ 
criminating  reader. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
verbalism  characterizes  much  of  what 
passes  for  reading.  Students  not 
only  do  not  know’  the  meaning  of 
w’ords,  but  they  display  little  curiosity 
about  new  w’ords.  Our  problem  is 
how  to  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  a  word  at  the  moment  of 
reading,  w’ithout  the  interruption  of 
looking  up  the  unfamiliar  w’ord  in  the 
dictionary.  Obviously,  the  reader 
must  rely  heav’ily  on  the  context  to 
give  him  the  clue  to  the  meanings  of 
words.  In  teaching  reading,  we  en¬ 
courage  intelligent  guessing  as  to 
meanings  of  words,  but  picking  up 
the  meanings  of  w’ords  from  the  con¬ 
text  can  cause  ludicrous  blunders  un¬ 
less  there  is  the  stabilizing  influence 
of  a  knowledge  of  roots. 

Professor  Carr  summed  up  the  idea 
admirably  w’hen  he  said: 

“Perhaps  it  will  be  agree<l  that  in 
whatever  wavs  Latin  may  be  of  help  for 
English  vorabulary,  an  important  and 
lasting  value  is  the  ability  which  it 
should  give  one  to  solve  the  meaning  of 
absolutely  unfamiliar  words  which  may 
appear  in  the  writing  or  in  the  speech 
of  others.  That  is  to  say,  the  study  of 
Latin  should  give  the  pupil  a  potentially 
expanding  ‘passive*  English  vocabulary’, 
which  reaches  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  ow’n  ‘active’  speaking  and  writing 
vocabulary,  including  at  sight  and  on 
demand  words  he  has  not  yet  seen  or 
heard.  .  .  .  Constant  reference  to  a  dic¬ 
tionary  is  out  of  the  question ;  moreover, 
one  must  bring  some  knowledge  to  a  dic¬ 
tionary  if  he  hopes  to  gain  further 
knowledge  from  it;  in  short,  one  must 


become  to  a  very’  great  extent  his  own 
dictionary’,  and  develop  the  ability  to 
guess  scientifically  the  meaning  of  un¬ 
familiar  words  as  they  are  presented  to 
him,  ba.sing  his  guess  on  word-analysis 
and  context.  To  do  this,  he  must  have 
a  ready  working  knowledge  of  word- 
roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  must  in 
addition  have  developed  a  habit  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  words  into  their  constituent  parts 
and  arrivirrg  at  a  meaning  which  satis¬ 
fies  the  particular  context  in  which  he 
hajrpens  to  find  any  given  word.” 

To  study  Latin  is  to  go  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  sotrrce  of  three-fourths  of  the 
words  in  our  reading  vocabulary. 
Only  through  first-hand  contact  can 
\vc  sense  the  living  essence  that  ani¬ 
mates  words.  Latin  is  emphatically 
not  a  dead  language.  It  lives  today 
in  several  languages,  but  in  none 
more  vigorously  than  in  English. 
Lacking  a  knowledge  of  the  source  of 
Elnglish  words,  one  is  poor  indeed. 

Certainly  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
furnishes  an  insight  into  a  rich  civil¬ 
ization,  and  yields  a  rew’arding  c.\- 
perience  if  the  know’ledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  great  literature.  But  I  pass 
over  these  aspects  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  commonplaces  of  classical 
allusions  with  which  the  w’arp  and 
woof  of  English  literature  is  shot 
through  and  through,  to  mention  the 
study  of  grammar.  A  knowledge  of 
Latin  clarifies  the  meaning  of  English 
grammatical  nomenclature,  and,  if  I 
may  speak  from  experience,  illumi¬ 
nates  the  subject  of  English  gram¬ 
mar.  I  began  the  study  of  English 
and  Latin  grammar  at  about  the  same 
time,  at  the  age  of  nine.  Thanks  to 
Latin  and  the  Reed  and  Kellogg  sys¬ 
tem  of  diagramming,  I  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  attempt  to  explain  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  any  grammatical  English  sen- 
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fence,  even  if  it  stretched  from  the 
Bronx  to  the  Battery. 

A  knowledge  of  grammar  seems  to 
me  indispensable  to  the  student  who 
aspires  to  be  an  expert  reader.  How 
ran  he  group  words  in  the  proper 
thought  relationships,  that  is,  read  by 
phrases  —  not  word  by  word  —  unless 
he  understands  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  ? 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
study  of  Latin,  if  the  reader  wishes 
not  only  to  grasp  meaning  but  also  to 
experience  that  subtle  quality  that  per¬ 
vades  the  sentence:  the  quality  sug¬ 
gested  by  style.  When  Macbeth  asks; 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this 
bloo<l 

Clean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my 
hand  will  rather 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

“Multitudinous  seas  incarnadine” — 
no  Anglo-Saxon  phrase  could  ever  give 
that  sonorous  roll  to  the  thought,  that 
feeling  of  “mysterious  spaciousness.” 
The  study  of  Latin  makes  the  reader 
sensitive  to  the  inevitable  beauty  of 
the  phrase.  As  one  writer  phrased 
it,  large  ideas  may  require  large 
words. 

Latin  gave  our  fathers  the  model  of 
prose.  Can  we  respond  to  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  tread  of  well-ordered  prose  unless 
we  have  had  the  nurture  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  ? 

If  the  student  of  good  mentality  — 
the  type  w’e  characterize  as  college 
material  —  has  not  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  he  wdll  miss  the  significance  of 
much  of  English  literature,  which  is 
his  birthright.  The  influence  of  Sen- 
c*ca  and  Terence  and  Plautus  on  Eng¬ 
lish  drama;  of  Juvenal  and  Martial 
on  English  satire;  of  Virgil  on  Spen- 
s<*r’s‘ eclogues;  of  Ovid  and  Horace 


and  Catullus  on  Elizabethan  and  Ja¬ 
cobean  and  Caroline  verse;  of  Quin¬ 
tilian  and  Horace  on  Ben  Jonson;  of 
Virgil  and  Homer  on  Milton;  of 
Cicero  on  Edmund  Burke : —  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  and  many  other  classical 
influences  is  the  undisputed  right  of 
young  people,  if  they  are  to  have  gen¬ 
uine  reading  experiences  in  the  field 
of  English  literature. 

Schopenhauer  phrased  this  same 
thought  admirably  when  he  said: 

“A  man  who  does  not  understand 
Latin  is  like  one  who  walks  through  a 
beautiful  region  in  a  fog;  his  horizon  is 
very  close  to  him.  He  sees  only  the 
nearest  things  clearly,  and  a  few  steps 
away  from  him,  the  outlines  of  every¬ 
thing  become  indistinct  or  wholly  lost. 
But  the  horizon  of  the  Latin  scholar 
extends  far  and  wide  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  modem  history,  the  middle 
ages,  and  antiquity.” 

^fay  I  inject  a  personal  note  at  this 
point  ?  In  my  undergraduate  days,  I 
IcKjked  in  vain  to  the  department  of 
English  for  the  training  in  precision 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language 
that  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  It  failed 
me.  I  turned  to  the  department  of 
Latin  and  found  there  a  professor  of 
Latin  who  was  inexorable  in  his  de¬ 
mands  on  his  students  in  the  matter 
of  correctness  of  translation ;  he  taught 
us  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
phrase;  he  instilled  into  us  an  under¬ 
standing  of  poetical  imagery.  My 
jtrofessional  work  has  been  wholly  in 
the  field  of  English,  but  today,  I 
gladly  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  a 
teacher  of  Latin  —  one  whom  most  of 
you  know  —  Dr.  Charles  E.  Little  of 
Peabody  College.  As  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  phrased  it.  Dr.  Little 
impressed  on  his  students  that  to  lack 
familiarity  with  the  classics  was  to  be 
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“without  mental  breeding,  without  at 
least  some  sense  of  ancestry.” 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  short  passage  from  a  minor  dialogue 
of  Plato,  the  Phaedms,  translated  by 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  It  voices  the  aim 
of  both  Latin  and  English  instruction : 


“0  auspicious  Pan,  and  ye  other  dei¬ 
ties  of  this  place,  grant  to  me  to  become 
beautiful  inwardly,  and  that  all  my  out¬ 
ward  goods  may  prosper  my  inner  soul. 
Grant  that  1  may  esteem  wisdom  the 
only  riches,  and  that  I  may  have  so 
much  gold  as  temperance  can  carry 
handsomely.” 
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CAESAR  and  Cicero  learned  the 
inflections  of  their  mother 
tong^ue  by  listening  to  their  par¬ 
ents  and  playmates  use  them  in  daily 
conversation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  Roman  child  gained  fair  control  of 
all  the  major  declensions  and  conju¬ 
gations  before  he  ever  reached  the  age 
of  school  attendance.  He  did  this  by 
I'sing  the  forms  he  heard  others  use, 
just  as  the  pre-school  child  t(xlay 
learns  to  use  plurals,  objectives,  pos- 
sessives,  and  tenses. 

We  cAnnot  duplicate  the  situation 
today  by  letting  our  future  Latiii  stu¬ 
dents  hear  ablatives  and  periphrastics 
roll  by  their  cradles ;  but  we  can  profit 
by  a  study  of  this  natural  method  of 
learning  a  complex  system.  Let  us 
see  some  of  the  reasons  wdiy  learning 
a  mother  tongue  progresses  so  easily 
and  informally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  motive  for 
learning  is  stimulating.  We  learn  a 
mother  tongue  because  we  see  people 
get  things  they  want,  and  express 
things  they  feel,  and  get  other  satis¬ 
factions  by  the  use  of  language.  We, 
ill  the  same  situations,  imitate  lan¬ 


guage  and  receive  what  we  want  along 
w'ith  the  praise  of  indulgent  relatives. 
No  wonder  we  learn  to  use  language! 

In  the  second  place,  something  like 
a  correct  balance  between  repetition 
and  variety  is  maintained.  The  most 
useful,  most  needed,  common  every¬ 
day  forms  are  heard  oftenest  and 
learned  soonest.  A  child  in  a  few 
months  or  years  at  most  acquires  fa¬ 
cility  in  using  the  forms  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  which  he  needs  in  simple  con¬ 
versation.  It  may  take  him  years 
more  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  more  obscure  forms.  But 
what  of  it  ?  It  may  be  years  before 
he  seriously  needs  them. 

In  the  third  place,  when  one  learns 
a  mother  tongue,  he  learns  it  by  repe¬ 
tition  w’ithout  any  consciousness  of 
grammar.  All  the  forms  and  idioms 
in  common  use  are  learned  before  the 
child  reaches  an  age  when  grammati¬ 
cal  explanation  would  be  possible. 
Formal  grammar,  if  used  at  all,  is 
used  in  adolescence  and  maturity  to 
extend  one’s  understanding  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  one’s  errors  of  usage. 

The  method  of  teaching  a  foreign 


1  This  is  part  of  a  lonsor  study  undertaken  at  the  sugrirestion  of  Professor  Mark  E  Hutch¬ 
inson.  chairman  of  the  Reseanh  Committee  of  the  American  Classical  I.eaftue,  and  with  the 
Leafrue’s  assistance.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  lYofessor  W.  Carr  and  to  those  who  collects 
the  data:  Miss  Sibyl  Stonectpher,  Mr.  R.  L.  Smith.  Miss  Bessie  B.  Brown,  Miss  Esnny  Howell, 
Miss  FYances  L.  McTammany,  Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Ropers. 
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language  by  grammatical  study  has 
always,  it  seems,  been  our  commonest 
method.  Yet  it  is  so  formal  and 
stilted  that  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
often  long  for  more  natural  methods. 
Most  of  the  experiments  in  teaching 
language  by  reading,  conversation,  etc. 
end  by  a  discovery  that  grammar 
study  must  be  included.  When  teach¬ 
ers  try  to  introduce  just  the  minimum 
amount  of  grammar  and  inflection, 
they  are  often  baffled  by  the  problem 
of  selecting  the  things  really  most 
helpful. 

Since  Latin  is  a  rather  highly  in- 
itected  language,  the  problem  of  se¬ 
lecting  the  forms  which  one  must 
know  in  order  to  read  freely  has  been 
a  very  real  task.  The  makers  of  re¬ 
cent  textbooks  have  done  an  admirable 
job  of  pruning  out  the  irregular  de¬ 
clensions  and  conjugations,  but  the 
body  of  forms  to  be  learned  is  still  so 
large  that  most  of  the  first  year  is 
taken  in  learning  them.  Thus,  no 
matter  how  they  are  presented,  Latin 
I  is  always  largely  a  study  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  inflectional  forms.  This  is 
a  rather  unappetizing  diet  for  the  racy 
youth  of  today,  ^lany  who  might 
read  a  foreign  language,  lack  the  sys¬ 
tematic  mind  that  enjoys  grammatical 
classification  and  construction. 

As  just  suggested,  our  present  books 
omit  most  of  the  declensions  and  con¬ 
jugations  of  low  teaching  value,  yet 
the  body  of  forms  taught  is  still  large 
enough  to  clog  the  early  stages  of 
study.  In  looking  for  forms  which 
may  be  omitted  from  study  in  Latin  I, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  test¬ 
ing  of  whole  declensions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions  and  begin  to  test  the  individual 
forms  in  these  declensions  and  conju¬ 
gations  to  see  if  some  of  these  indi¬ 


vidual  forms  can  be  omitted  without 
great  loss.  Several  teachers  have  been 
omitting  some  of  the  verb  forms  from 
their  teaching.  A  great  many  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  omitting  great  bodies 
of  forms  from  their  study.  It  seems 
time  to  check  and  see  how  far  such 
omission  can  and  should  go. 

If  some  of  the  forms  can  be  omitted 
from  early  study  without  great  loss, 
it  is  evident  that  three  results  will 
follow : 

1.  The  time  saved  can  be  used  for 
a  larger  and  earlier  introduction  of 
reading  material. 

2.  The  forms  taught  can  be  taught 
more  emphatically  by  the  teacher  and 
retained  more  certainly  by  the  student 
because  of  the  smaller  number  com¬ 
peting  for  attention. 

3.  The  student  who  is  taught  care¬ 
fully  this  smaller  but  more  select 
body  of  forms  can  actually  go  to  read¬ 
ing  classical  Latin  sooner  because  he 
will  have  a  readier  grasp  of  the  forms 
in  most  frequent  use. 

The  present  writer  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  some  years  ago  that  the  verb 
forms  are  so  widely  different  in  use¬ 
fulness  that  they  should  not  all  be 
taught  on  the  same  level.  Some  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  were  made  on  a  small 
scale,  but  the  data  involved  were  too 
complex  for  small-scale  studies  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  In  1933  more  than 
12,000  words  of  Latin  from  four  sec¬ 
ond-year  high  school  textbooks  were 
checked  in  great  detail  for  inflection 
and  syntax.  This  study  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  three-fourths  of  the 
verb  forms  taught  are  practically  un¬ 
used  in  the  very  books  that  teach  them, 
and  other  such  surprising  facts. 

For  the  present  study  22,546  words 
in  133  sample  passages  from  Caesar, 
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Cicero,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Livy,  Nepos 
were  studied.  About  4500  words  of 
each  of  the  first  three  and  3000  w’ords 
of  each  of  the  last  three  were  covered. 
Of  the  inflected  forms  there  were  7185 
nouns,  4800  verbs,  4028  adjectives, 
1()36  pronouns. 

The  second  declension  (2568  nouns, 


nouns.  By  so  doing  we  can  tell  which 
ones  occur  frequently  enough  to  justi¬ 
fy  inclusion  in  early  study.  We  can 
also  isolate  some  forms  as  unworthy 
of  study.  In  fact,  some  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  most  textbooks  were  not 
found  at  all  in  actual  use. 

Adjectives  used  attribiitively  were 


TABLE  I 

NOUN  INFLECTIONS  SHOWING  VARIATIONS  IN  DI^TAIL 


DECLENSION  | 

SINGULAR 

PL 

"RAl 

1 

Total 

AND  SUBDIVISION 

N.  &  V. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Ab.  I>.  ! 

N.  &  V. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Acc.  Ab.  L.  1 

Total  All  Dccl. 

1128 

644 

161 

1255 

1402 

410 

347 

121 

995 

722 

7185 

Second  Decl. 

278 

263 

62 

375 

401 

149 

133 

70 

447 

390 

2568 

Mafic.  Uaual 

194 

119 

33 

172 

178 

105 

99 

45 

180 

134 

1259 

Maac.  Unusual* 

36 

13 

4 

12 

3 

2 

70 

Feminine 

8 

1 

17 

11 

3 

1 

41 

Neuter  Usual 

39 

104 

29 

186 

212 

37 

22 

22 

267 

253 

1171 

Neuter  Unusual 

1 

26 

*  , 

,  , 

27 

First  Deed. 

193 

106 

29 

206 

2.30 

65 

34 

4 

138 

109 

1114 

Fern.  Usual 

170 

102 

27 

202 

222 

52 

29 

4 

133 

107 

1048 

Loc.  in  -ae 

6 

6 

Masculine 

23 

4 

2 

4 

2 

13 

5 

5 

2 

60 

Third  Declension 

47.5 

218 

60 

477 

567 

174 

155 

43 

317 

182 

2668 

Masc.  and  Fern. 

427 

168 

54 

354 

418 

L50 

144 

42 

207 

1.50 

2114 

No  I-Stem 

Forms 

335 

118 

43 

227 

313 

95 

77 

25 

107 

88 

1428 

Some  I-Stem 

Forms 

92 

50 

11 

127 

105 

55 

67 

17 

100 

62 

686 

Neuter 

No  I-Stem 

48 

50 

6 

123 

149 

24 

11 

1 

110 

32 

554 

Forms 

45 

50 

6 

110 

132 

10 

9 

1 

83 

19 

465 

Some  I-Stem 

Forms 

3 

13 

17 

14 

2 

27 

13 

89 

Fourth  Declension 

51 

18 

7 

92 

128 

14 

7 

64 

15 

396 

Masc.,  Fern.  Usual 

51 

18 

7 

92 

122 

10 

7 

62 

13 

382 

lxx*ative  in  -< 

3 

,  , 

,  , 

3 

Ablative  in  -o 

2 

, 

•  . 

•  • 

2 

Neuter 

.. 

1 

4 

2 

2 

9 

Fifth  Declension 

35 

23 

3 

55 

66 

7 

18 

4 

21 

26 

258 

re* 

17 

18 

3 

13 

36 

6 

18 

4 

16 

18 

149 

dir$ 

6 

4 

11 

10 

1 

3 

8 

43 

misi'ellaneous 

12 

1 

31 

20 

2 

•  • 

66 

Indeclinable 

39 

24 

63 

nihil  and  nil 

16 

, 

14 

•  • 

•  . 

.  . 

30 

abbreviations 

15 

4 

.  . 

•  • 

19 

miscellaneous 

8 

•• 

6 

•• 

14 

•Includes  Nom.  in  -r  (32),  in  -cr  (12  contracting,  14  not),  in  -ir  (6);  Gen.  PI.  In 
•urn  (11)  ;  Voc.  in  -c  (2),  in  -i  (2)  ;  forms  of  dcuit;  (len.  of  -f«*  nouns,  etc. 


1650  adjectives)  leads,  next  comes  the 
third  (2668  n.,  767  a.),  then  the  first 
(1114  n.,  940  a.),  then  the  fourth 
(396  n.)  and  the  fifth  (258  n.). 

Table  I  is  intended  to  isolate  for 
individual  study  all  the  variations  and 
irregularities  in  the  declensions  of 


studied  to  see  how  often  their  termi¬ 
nations  are  the  same  as  the  termina¬ 
tions  of  their  substantives.  The  re¬ 
sults  show  that  they  are  more  often 
different  than  not.  It  therefore  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  associate  adjec¬ 
tives  with  their  nouns  by  some  other 
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means  than  identity  of  termination. 
One  reason  for  this  difference  of  ter¬ 
mination  is  the  fact  that  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  adjectives  are  of  the  first 
and  second  declensions  while  only 
hbout  51  per  cent  of  the  nouns  belong 
to  those  declensions. 

Coming  to  the  verbs,  the  third  con¬ 
jugation  has  a  frequency  of  1697 ; 
first,  of  1042 ;  second,  of  630 ;  sum,  of 
430  (704  including  forms  used  in 
compounds  of  other  verbs;  813  includ¬ 
ing  possum)  ;  third  -to,  427 ;  fourth, 
242;  fero  and  compounds,  137. 


A  few  dozen  forms  occur  over  and 
over,  while  hundreds  of  them  rarely 
occur  at  all.  The  present  study  found 
large  groups  of  forms  which  did  not 
(x^ur  at  all  in  the  whole  text  studied. 

From  Table  II  one  can  see  some 
significant  things: 

1.  The  future  tenses,  particularly 
the  future  perfect,  are  little  used. 

2.  Except  in  participles,  the  pas¬ 
sive  voice  is  much  less  common  than 
the  active.  Many  of  the  passive 
forms  encountered  are  deponents. 

3.  The  third  person  absolutely 


TABLE  II 

VERB  INFLECTIONS 


Conjugation, 
Mood,  and  Voice 

Person 

Number 

Tense 

Do- 

pon. 

To¬ 

tal 

1 

i 

i 

Sing. 

PI. 

Pres.  Imp.  Put.  Per.  P.P. 

irp: 

Total  all  Verbs 

396 

190 

2648 

2947 

1300 

2048 

665 

207 

1632 

262 

13 

301 

48M 

Indicative 

230 

82 

2008 

1715 

605 

958 

309 

63 

828 

149 

13 

85 

Active 

1S5 

72 

1674 

1439 

493 

790 

264 

44 

691 

130 

12 

1981 

Passive 

46 

10 

334 

276 

118 

168 

45 

19 

137 

19 

1 

85 

389 

Subjunctive 

66 

32 

639 

451 

286 

200 

356 

68 

113 

41 

787 

Active 

59 

29 

501 

363 

326 

166 

277 

55 

91 

589 

Passive 

7 

3 

138 

88 

60 

34 

79 

13 

22 

4i 

148 

Imperative 

76 

1 

58 

19 

73 

4 

4 

77 

Active 

72 

1 

54 

19 

69 

4 

78 

Passive 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Infinitive 

53 

30 

596 

37 

103 

56 

786 

Active 

23 

18 

423 

36 

57 

516 

Passive 

30 

17 

172 

1 

46 

56 

219 

Participle 

598 

360 

222 

103 

633 

105 

958 

Active 

167 

77 

222 

22 

16 

244 

Passive 

431 

283 

81 

633 

89 

714 

Gerunds 

66 

10 

66 

Supines  .  < 


In  Allen  and  Oreenough’s  New 
Latin  Grammar,  where  all  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  and  irregular  conjugations  are 
printed  in  considerable  detail,  about 
1500  forms  are  required  to  illustrate 
all  of  the  conjugations.  If  all  these 
forms  were  used  with  equal  frequency, 
none  of  tliem  would  occur  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  the  22,546 
words  of  this  study.  Every  reader  of 
Latin  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 


outclasses  the  first  and  second  persons. 
The  second  person  is  particularly 
weak. 

4.  The  singular  is  more  than  twice 
as  frequent  as  the  plural. 

5.  The  imperative,  gerund,  and 
supine  are  comparatively  infrequent. 

6.  The  indicative  is  the  prevailing 
mood.  Participles,  subjunctives,  and 
infinitives  are  all  important. 

Some  suggestions  for  reorganizing 
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the  teaching  of  declensions  and  conju¬ 
gations  arise  out  of  the  assembled  data. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  any  list 
of  case  forms,  the  order  be  nominative, 
accusative,  ablative,  dative,  genitive. 
There  are  two  good  reasons  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  nominative  first: 

1.  The  nominative,  l)esides  its 
grammatical  use,  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  name  of  a  word  and  is 
the  form  listed  in  all  vocabularies  and 
dictionaries.  This  alone  is  suflSieient 
to  give  it  first  place  unless  there  were 
strong  reasons  for  some  other  choice. 

2.  The  nominative  is  the  form 


transitive  that  no  great  number  of 
typical  sentences  can  be  created  with¬ 
out  use  of  the  accusative. 

3.  The  accusative  of  all  neuter 
words  and  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  plural  nouns  is  identical  with  the 
nominative  of  the  same  word  in  the 
same  number.  It  should  assist  mem¬ 
ory  to  have  these  identical  forms 
paired  together. 

The  ablative  is  almost  never  iden¬ 
tical  with  either  the  nominative  or  the 
accusative.  It  is  usually  a  modifier 
in  the  sentence.  It  is  a  trifle  less  fre¬ 
quent  than  the  accusative.  Its  place 


TABLE  III 


TYPICAL 

NOUNS  DECLINED  AS 

SUGGESTED 

Number 
and  Case 

2n(l  Masc. 

2nd  Neut. 

1st  Fem. 

3rd  M.  &  F. 

3rd  Neut. 

Sing. 

Nom. 

populus 

bellum* 

causa 

praetor 

tempus* 

Acc. 

populum 

helium* 

eausam 

praetorem 

tempus* 

AW. 

populo* 

liello* 

causa 

praetore 

tempore 

Dat. 

populo* 

hello* 

causae* 

praetori 

tempori 

Oen. 

populi* 

lielli 

causae* 

praetoris 

temporis 

Plur. 

Nom. 

populi* 

hella* 

causae* 

praetores* 

tempora* 

Acc. 

populos 

bella* 

causas 

praetores* 

tempora* 

Abl. 

populis* 

bell  is* 

causis* 

praetoribus* 

tempo  ribus* 

Dat. 

populis* 

bell  is* 

causis* 

praetoribus* 

temporibus* 

Gen. 

populorum 

bellorum 

causa  rum 

praetorum 

temporum 

*  Forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  identical  with  one  or  more  forms  immediately  above  or 
below  in  the  table  as  arranged  here. 


needed  first  in  teaching  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  to  beginners,  for  the  simplest  sen¬ 
tences  usually  begin  with  a  stated  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  reasons  for  placing  the  accusa¬ 
tive  second  are  not  quite  so  imposing, 
but  they  are  probably  sufficient : 

1.  The  accusative  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  case. 

2.  The  accusative  is  the  second 
case  required  in  introducing  normal 
sentence  structure  to  beginners,  for  so 
large  a  proportion  of  Latin  verbs  are 


8(M?ms  to  be  third.  Some  people  have 
suggested  that  the  ablative  rather  than 
the  genitive  should  be  used  w’ith  the 
nominative  to  show  stern  and  declen¬ 
sion.  There  are  some  very  good  argu¬ 
ments  for  this  practice. 

The  two  lesser  cases  are  the  dative 
and  genitive.  The  genitive  is  more 
than  twice  as  numerous,  but  the  dative 
is  identical  with  the  ablative  through¬ 
out  all  the  plurals  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  singulars  so  that  it  is  easily 
learned  with  and  associated  with  the 
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ablative.  The  genitive  singular  in 
several  declensions  is  the  same  as  the 
nominative  plural,  while  the  genitive 
plural  is  almost  always  different  from 
all  other  forms.  Both  genitive  and 
dative  are  modifying  cases.  Because 
of  the  easier  association  in  memory 
of  the  identical  forms  involved,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  dative  be  listed 
next  to  the  ablative  and  that  the  geni¬ 
tive  be  listed  last,  placing  the  singu- 


Table  IV  arranges  the  thirty-two 
more  usable  and  frequent  verb  forms 
into  a  pattern.  The  intention  is  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  frequent  forma  and  ar¬ 
range  them  in  logical  groupings  so 
that  teachers  and  students  can  get  hold 
of  them.  Since  the  principal  parts 
are  the  skeleton  of  the  arrangement. 
Table  IV  begins  with  the  principal 
parts  at  the  top.  As  the  other  forms 
are  added,  they  are  listed  under  the 


TABLE  IV 

THE  MORE  FREQUENT  VERB  FORMS  ARRANGED  IN  GROUPS 


EXPLANATIONS 

Korma  on  Present 
Stem 

F\>rms  on 

Forms  on 

Resemb- 
linR  In¬ 
dicative 

Resemb¬ 
ling  In¬ 
finitive 

Perfect 

Stem 

Participial 

Stem 

Prin.  parts  3rd  pers.  sing. 

510 

423 

446 

633 

Plurals  of  pres,  and  perfec't 

175 

.  • 

153 

Passive  of  pres,  infin. 

•  •  • 

172 

a  a  a 

Participle  Present 

•  •  • 

222 

a  a  a 

Ind.  imp.  and  p.  perf.  act.  3rd  s. 

171 

. . . 

84 

!>• 

58 

as* 

29 

Ind.  pres,  and  perf.  pass,  3rd  s. 

102 

•  • 

84 

P* 

42 

•  • 

34 

Sub.  pres,  and  imp.  act.  3rd  s. 

87 

145 

a  a  a 

P- 

54 

90 

a  a  a 

Part,  future  act.  and  pass. 

•  •  • 

81 

22 

Ind.  pres,  and  perf.  act.  1st  s. 

57 

•  •  • 

50 

a  a 

P- 

19 

•  s  . 

17 

a  a  a 

Infin.  perfect  act.  and  pass. 

57 

46 

future  active 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

36 

Gerund 

66 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

Imperative  pres,  active  s. 

51 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

P- 

18 

a  a  a 

a  a 

Totals  by  columns 

General  total  4234  or 

86.4%  of  all  verbs. 

1275 

1268 

836 

855 

lar  genitive  next  to  the  nominative 
plural  and  the  plural  genitive  last, 
where  it  will  not  break  up  any  pairs 
(Table  III). 

The  writer  of  this  report  is  not  the 
first  to  suggest  or  use  this  order.  He 
calls  it  new  because  it  is  at  this  time 
relatively  unusued.  Its  general  adop¬ 
tion  for  use  in  textbooks  and  grammars 
is  strongly  recommended. 


principal  parts  to  which  they  seem 
most  nearly  related.  In  the  present 
system,  in  which  there  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  and  only  one  stem,  the 
forms  are  arranged  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trarily.  All  the  participles  and  infini¬ 
tives  related  to  the  present  stem  and 
the  gerund  are  placed  under  the  infin¬ 
itive.  The  personal  forms  except  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  and  the  impera- 


mi 
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five  are  placed  under  the  indicative. 
The  imperfect  indicative  is  placed 
with  the  infinitive  because  of  its  ob¬ 
vious  relationship  in  form,  the  imper¬ 
ative  because  its  singular  follows  very 
closely  the  spelling  of  the  infinitive. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that 
the  number  of  forms  from  the  present 
stem  is  much  larger  than  the  number 
from  either  of  the  other  stems. 

It  is  not  intended  that  just  the 
thirty-two  forms  are  to  be  taught.  It 
is  intended  that  forms  be  introduced 
according  to  their  usefulness,  and  that 
more  or  fewer  be  introduced  accord¬ 
ing  to  need.  A  few  of  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  introduced  first,  then 


other  groups  added  to  these  as  the^ 

Undoubtedly  the  first  forms  to  be 
introduced  should  be  indicative  active^ 
—  the  present  first,  followed  by  the 
perfect  and  the  imperfect  and  the  past 
perfect.  The  present  infinitives  can 
l)e  used  freely  with  these  indicative 
forms  almost  from  the  beginning. 
Participles  may  not  lend  themselves 
so  easily  to  the  sentence  structure  used 
with  beginners,  but  they  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  soon  as  they  seem  to  fit 
into  the  structure.  From  the  time 
they  are  introduced,  the  principal 
parts  will  be  in  daily  use  and  study. 
At  this  stage  the  student  will  have 
command  of  twelve  forms. 


LATIN  IS  A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  STUDY 

John  L.  Tildsley 

FORMERI.,Y  ASSOCIATE  Sl’PKRINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOI.S.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  FIND  my  theme  in  the  answer  of 
a  girl  in  Newtown  High  School 
to  the  question  —  Which  teacher 
will  you  remember  longest  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Her  answer  was,  “Miss 
A.,  because  she  made  me  see  Latin  as 
the  language  of  a  great  people.” 

The  year  410  A.  D.  has  commonly 
lieen  taken  as  the  date  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Was  it  not  be¬ 
cause  Latin  was  the  language  of  a 
great  people  that  as  a  student  of  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  I  found  it  necessary  to 
read  in  Latin  some  of  Charlemagne’s 
Capitularies  of  400  years  later  than 
the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  Lib(*r  Albus 
of  the  lA)ndon  Company  WTitten  800 
years  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  that  is  in 
the  13th  century,  which  Dr.  James 
Walsh  calls  the  greatest  of  centuries; 
that  as  late  as  the  18th  century,  lec¬ 


tures  in  the  German  universities  were 
given  in  Latin,  and  that  even  now  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  New 
York  the  language  of  the  mass  is 
Latin  ? 

It  would  be  most  stimulating  to  the 
beginning  students  of  Latin  to  find 
out,  as  a  social  science  project,  just 
why  Latin  has  thus  lived  on  till  today. 
It  would  be  still  more  inspiring  for 
these  same  first-year  students  to  know 
from  the  day  of  their  introduction  to 
Latin  that  they  were  entering  into  an 
acquaintance  with  men  who,  living 
amid  some  little  hills  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tiber,  rolled  on  like  a  snowball  by 
a  process  of  quarreling  with  their 
next-door  neighbors  till  that  snowball 
had  become  so  huge  that  it  covered  al¬ 
most  all  the  known  world;  to  realiie 
that  in  this  process  of  rolling  the  ball 
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along  were  engaged  some  very  great 
men  whose  names  they  have  heard  so 
often  and  whose  acquaintance  they  are 
about  to  make,  men  who  still  influence, 
in  these  days,  the  world  about  us,  and 
who,  strangely  enough,  influence  the 
world  of  these  students  in  greater 
measures  now  than  for  some  centuries 
past;  that  through  this  study  of  their 
language  they  will  discover  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  made  these  men  rulers  of  the 
world  for  500  years  and  a  living  force 
(luring  the  (jenturies  since.  They 
should  come  not  merely  to  know,  but 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  that  force 
that  from  753  B.  C.  to  1938  A.  D., 
nearly  27  centuries,  has  been  helping 
to  make  the  world  what  it  is  today; 
helping  to  make  the  w'orld  what  it  is 
because  the  language  and  institutions 
of  that  remarkable  people  have,  cen¬ 
tury  after  century  even  till  today,  pro 
foundly  influenced  the  character  and 
outlook  of  those  who  have  studied  that 
language,  and  have  seemingly  given 
them  in  some  degree  some  of  the  quali¬ 
ties,  the  habits,  the  attitudes  that  made 
that  race  so  dominant. 

The  teacher,  the  student  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  school  is  not 
satisfied  with  building  in  them  a  skill 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  read  Latin,  but  rather  through  the 
study  of  Latin  to  make  them  in  part 
Romans. 

Abbe  Dimnet  in  that  suggestive 
book,  3/y  Old  World,  tells  us, 

“I  have  often  reflected  on  that  curious 
osmose  which  carries  the  psychology  of 
a  nation  into  the  soul  of  a  man  not  be¬ 
longing  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
language.  .  .  .  People  who  are  given  a 
foreign  language  in  childh(X)d  or  adults 
who  catch,  rather  than  acquire,  it  from 
natives  with  whom  they  are  not  required 
to  live,  are  not  vitally  affected  by  that 


language.  It  produces  deep  psychologi¬ 
cal  effects  only  when  it  is  investigate 
by  methods  appealing  to  the  sensibility 
as  much  as  to  the  intellect.  .  .  .  But 
when  a  language  is  studied  from  curi¬ 
osity  about  the  people  who  speak  it,  then 
it  works  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  Dimnet  tells  us,  “I  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  in  that  way  through  sympathetic 
curiosity  enhance  by  intercourses  with 
men  I  wished  in  many  ways  to  resemble. 
I  had  to  learn  thousands  and  thousands 
of  English  words  belonging  to  a  variety 
of  milieus  or  epochs.  I  never  learned 
one  without  looking  at  it  as  a  message, 
without  scrutinizing  its  appearance, 
listening  to  its  voice  and  trying  to 
imagine  its  life.” 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
study  of  English  by  a  highly  intellec¬ 
tual  young  scholar,  to  the  study  of 
Latin  by  a  first-year  high-school  boy, 
but  nevertheless  I  believe  the  teacher 
of  Latin  can  apply  this  principle  set 
forth  by  Dimnet.  With  Dimnet  the 
purpose  of  the  study  of  the  English 
language  was  not  merely  to  acquire 
the  art  of  communicating  with  an¬ 
other  person  of  a  different  tongue. 
His  purpose  was  to  come  to  know  and 
understand  a  people  whom  he  had 
come  to  admire  and  within  whose  soul 
he  desired  to  enter.  The  road  to  the 
innermost  chambers  of  this  soul  was 
the  road  of  the  language.  His  study 
of  English  was  therefore  a  s(x;ial  sci¬ 
ence  study  in  the  highest  degree. 

I,  myself,  have  always  believed  that 
the  greatest  value  I  gained  from  the 
study  of  Latin  was  from  the  study  of 
Latin  svntax.  In  order  to  know  why 
this  form  or  that  form  of  expression 
w’as  used,  I  had  to  place  myself  within 
the  very  being  of  the  writer  or  speak¬ 
er,  sec  the  situation  as  he  .saw  it,  form 
the  judgment  he  formed,  and  then  I 
was  able  to  see  why  he  said  that  which 
was  within  his  mind  just  the  way  he 
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said  it.  That  is,  I  have  always  viewed 
the  study  of  Latin  syntax  as  the  study 
of  the  psychology  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  study  of  the  soul  of  an  all  con¬ 
quering,  all  dominating,  all  time  influ¬ 
encing  people,  so  vital  a  people  that 
though  those  who  8ix)ke  died  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  they  live 
with  us  still. 

But  this  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times.  It  is  a  matter  of  motivation, 
of  inspiration.  I  wonder  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible,  be  desirable,  to 
prepare  a  beginner’s  book  which 
should  really  be  an  introduction  to 
the  Gallic  War,  with  easy  sentences 
containing  something  that  Caesar  or 
Ariovistus  did  or  said,  and  then  on  a 
map  indicate  just  where  it  was  done 
or  said,  asking  those  questions — Why 
was  Caesar  there?  What  w’as  he  af¬ 
ter  ?  How  did  he  happen  to  leave 
Rome  for  that  far-away  land  at  that 
particular  time?  It  may  be  that  some 
bright  boy  might  gather  from  this 
where  Mussolini  gained  the  idea  of 
the  expedition  to  Ethiopia. 

Caesar’s  story  of  the  Gallic  War  is 
so  very  modern.  Ilis  casuistry  is  so 
strikingly  like  that  of  the  Japanese 
foreign  office  and  Hitler’s  latest 
speeches  of  outraged  righteousness. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Latin 
imperatively  needed  to  be  continued 
as  a  social  science  study,  it  is  this 
year  1038,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
this.  Professor  Kilpatrick  and  his 
followers  are  sounding  the  clarion  — 
“Education  for  a  changing  world.” 
The  world  of  today  is  so  different 
from  the  world  of  yesterday  and  the 
world  of  tomorrow  will  be  so  much 
more  different,  that  the  experiences  of 
yesterday,  even  though  yesterday’s  re¬ 
corded  experience  extends  through 


thousands  of  years  and  includes  the 
experience  of  great  men  and  of  great 
IK*oples,  such  experiences  of  mighty 
men  and  mighty  races,  they  tell  us, 
have  nothing  of  value  to  offer  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today.  Therefore  do  not 
permit  them  to  be  enslaved  by  the  past, 
let  them  not  study  history,  but  send 
them,  instead,  unoontaminated  by  the 
past,  for  five  periods  of  six  each  day, 
into  the  busy  streets,  to  the  markets, 
to  the  meetings  of  the  council,  in  or¬ 
der  to  discover  what  is  wrong  with 
the  w’orld  and  w’hat  the  remedy  for  it 
is.  Neither  Pericles,  Julius  Caesar, 
or  Augustus  has  anything  to  teach 
them. 

But  I  firmly  believe,  these  prophets 
of  the  “Changing  World”  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  if  Pericles  could  be 
brought  to  New  York  today,  he  would 
within  thrt'c  years  make  himself  lead¬ 
er  of  Tammany  Hall  and  restore  the 
glories  of  Boss  Tweed  and  Richard 
Croker.  And  I  further  maintain 
that  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Stalin 
would  bow  in  adoration  before  either 
Julius  Caesar  or  Augustus  if  re-in¬ 
carnated,  and  humbly  crave  his  advice. 
Of  all  educational  follies  of  today, 
none  is  more  foolish  than  this  decry¬ 
ing  of  the  past  by  teachers’  college 
prophets  and  Frontier  Thinkers.  Their 
folly  would  not  so  greatly  matter, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  promising  and  in 
so  many  ways  vital  Progressive 
^lovement  have  accepted  their  posi¬ 
tion  largely  lxH*ause  of  the  commonly 
accepted  belief  that  the  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  are  the  suns  of  the  educational 
firmament.  So  these  schools  enrolling 
Ixn’s  and  girls  possessed  of  the  best 
brains  of  the  Nation  are  to  exjwse 
them  to  no  Latin  and  to  little  or  no 
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history  and,  I  fear,  are  to  fail  to  grow 
in  them  some  of  the  virtues  which 
have  been,  through  the  ages,  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  great  thinkers  and  intel¬ 
lectual  leaders  of  the  race. 

I  was  for  some  ten  years  a  teacher 
of  social  science,  ^ly  preparation  for 
teaching  this  subject  began  with  my 
study  of  the  classics,  for  I  found  my¬ 
self  teaching  Greek  and  Roman  his¬ 
tory  without  having  read  any  modern 
history  of  Greece  and  none  but  text¬ 
books  on  Roman  history,  but  I  had 
lead  nearly  all  the  Roman  and  Greek 
historians  during  my  seven  years’ 
study  of  Greek  and  my  six  of  Latin. 
I  took  all  the  history  courses  that 
were  given  at  Princeton,  was  a  fellow 
ii'  history  and  later  studied  history 
in  Germany,  but  the  most  valuable 
single  item  in  my  preparation  for 
teaching  history  was  the  study  in  my 
sophomore  year  at  Princeton  with  a 
professor  of  Latin  of  the  period  of  the 
civil  wars  in  Rome.  In  this  course 
we  read  in  Latin  practically  all  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  histori¬ 
cal  writers  of  that  period.  From  this 
intensive  study  of  this  period  in  the 
sources,  I  gained  such  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
forces  that  were  at  work  undermining 
the  established  order,  that  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  intensive  study 
of  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  his¬ 
tory  is  a  far  lietter  historical  training 
than  the  extensive  study  of  a  much 
longer  period.  I  further  came  to  the 
conclusion,  which  I  still  hold,  that  the 
best  brief  period  for  such  study  is  the 
period  from  the  rise  of  the  Gracchi 
to  the  death  of  Augustus.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  discover,  a  few 
years  ago,  that  Felix  Adler  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salvemini  concurred  in  both  my 


conclusions.  In  view  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  America  I  can  but  wish  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  likewise  made 
an  intensive  study  of  this  same  period 
from  the  sources.  For  year  by  year 
America  is  displaying  symptoms  of 
the  diseases  of  the  social  order  which 
finally  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Rome.  Rread  and  circuses  are  but  the 
originals  of  P.W.A.,  and  millions  of 
American  citizens  have  already  ac¬ 
quired  the  attitude  of  the  populus 
Bonuinus  of  the  days  of  Augustus. 

I  realize  that  this,  the  experience 
of  one  man,  has  little  value.  For  me, 
my  study  of  the  classics  and  my  in 
some  measure  mastery  of  them  as 
tools,  has  been  foundational  to  my  un¬ 
derstanding  of  history.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  my  relatively  slow 
reading  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  his¬ 
tory  in  the  original  tongues  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  much  more  rapid  read¬ 
ing  of  modem  historians  dealing  with 
those  same  periods,  led  me  to  a  larger 
measure  of  reflection  as  I  read,  due  to 
my  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  the  author  was  seeking  to  convey. 
Although  one  should  always  read  re¬ 
flectively  or  creatively  as  Emerson 
describes  the  process,  there  has  been 
so  much  stress  laid  upon  rapid  read¬ 
ing  especially  of  late  years,  that  most 
of  us  do  race  along  with  few  stops  for 
analysis,  reflection,  and  a  fitting  into 
our  already  organized  system  of  inter¬ 
related  ideas  of  the  contribution,  large 
or  small,  of  our  current  reading.  We 
leave  to  chance  rather  than  to  plan¬ 
ning  this  alteration  of  our  existing 
idea  stnicture.  It  is  for  this  same 
reason,  probably,  that  the  only  poetry 
I  really  ever  enjoyed  was  the  Iliad 
and  the  Aeneid,  Greek  lyrics  and 
dramas.  It  was  the  actual  lingering 
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on  the  Greek  words  as  I  thought  of 
their  English  equivalent  that  gave  me 
pictures  evoked  by  this  lingering  that 
have  remained  with  me  through  the 
years. 

I  have  had  the  rather  unusual  ex- 
IKjrience  of  having  had  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  and  of  having  as  a  result  done  the 
best  work  in  both  school  and  college 
in  subjects  which  I  never  expected  to 
use,  certainly  not  to  teach,  namely, 
Greek  and  Latin.  So  I  am  inclined 
to  wonder  whether  if  our  high  school 
Iwys  and  girls  had  today  teachers 
comparable  to  the  two  women  of  rich 
personality  and  great  charm  who  lived 
all  the  time  in  a  world  of  culture  and 
brought  this  world  to  our  school  class¬ 
room,  or  if  they  had  had  in  college 
Dean  West,  Westcott,  and  Packard  in 
Latin,  and  Dean  Winens  in  Greek, 
who  made  Lucian  and  Aristophanes 
more  alive  than  Shaw  or  O’Neill,  and 
Sappho  and  Simonides  a  delight,  so 
that  neither  Woodrow  Wilson  nor  Or¬ 
mond  could  command  our  full  allegi¬ 
ance,  I  wonder  if  with  such  teachers 
Latin  would  be  dying  and  Greek  al¬ 
ready  dead. 

Our  teachers  of  the  classics  when 
accused  of  living  in  the  pa.st  should 
not  have  apologized.  They  should 
have  said,  “But  at  least  we  have  lived, 
and  we  have  lived  richly  and  intensely 
and  our  a88(X*,iates  have  been  the  undy¬ 
ing.”  Not  everyone  is  fitted  to  dwell 
among  the  immortals,  so  not  everyone 
is  fit  to  study  Latin,  and,  dare  I  say, 
to  teach  Latin.  The  decline  in  Latin 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  tactical 
error  of  some  Latin  teachers  in  insist¬ 
ing  that  everyone  can  and  should  study 
Latin.  For  in  attempting  to  substan¬ 
tiate  their  claim,  they  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  emasculate,  that  is,  reduce  to 


fragments,  the  Latin  texts  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  difficult  passages,  no  matter 
how  important  to  the  narrative  or  the 
discussion,  such  as  Chapter  14,  Book 
I  of  Caesar.  This  brings  me  again 
to  my  thesis  that  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  writers  is  a  social 
science  study,  one  of  the  very  best 
Hence  it  is  as  foolish  in  a  study  of 
Caesar's  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Gaul  to  eliminate  the  speech  of  Ario- 
vistus  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  case 
of  his  people  vs.  the  Roman  people 
as  it  would  be  for  the  teacher  of 
American  history  to  omit  the  chapter 
in  Trevelyan  or  in  Beard  dealing 
with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  hard  reading.  Likewise,  to 
omit  the  first  l)ook  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid 
and  then  to  read  only  extracts  from 
the  other  Ixwks  is  also  psychologically 
wrong.  It  reduces  the  study  of  Vir¬ 
gil  to  a  mere  study  of  verbal  gymnas¬ 
tics  instead  of  a  most  vivid  tale  of 
the  birth  and  rise  of  the  Roman 
people,  their  manners,  customs,  social 
and  religious  philosophy.  The  only 
reason  for  this  absurd  performance  is 
the  desire  in  a  falling  market  to  save 
all  possible  customers  for  Latin,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  actual  consuming 
power.  It  violates  the  first  principle 
of  good  salesmanship  —  Never  sell  a 
man  anything  he  does  not  want  or  can¬ 
not  make  good  use  of. 

This  performance  is  all  the  more 
irrational  in  view  of  the  supreme  need 
at  this  time  for  the  schools  of  this 
country  to  turn  out  thoughtful  men, 
that  is,  men  who  are  engaged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dean  Woodbridge,  in  an  un¬ 
ceasing  quest  for  understanding.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  worth  liter¬ 
ally  billions  of  dollars  to  the  people 
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of  this  country  if  the  President  and 
his  advisers  had  been  through  a  study 
of  their  Caesar  and  their  Cicero  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  in  the  significance  of 
the  Gallic  Wars,  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  of  the  De  Imperio  of  Pom- 
pey,  their  significance  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is 
very  evident  that  our  men  in  high 
places  do  not  understand  what  it  is  all 
about.  The  study  of  no  period  would 
shed  more  light  on  present  conditions 
in  this  country  than  the  intensive 
study  of  the  causes  which  produced 
Julius  Caesar  and  finally  Augustus. 

Of  late  years,  my  former  social  sci¬ 
ence  associates  have  come  to  view  me 
as  a  renegade,  for  I  have  said  publicly 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  making  social 
science  the  core  of  the  high  school 
curriculum.  My  position  is  not  due 
to  a  change  in  my  educational  philos¬ 
ophy.  I  have  believed  for  many  years 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  secondary 
schooling  is  not  mastery  of  subject 
matter  and  the  building  of  skills  as 
ends  in  themselves,  but  merely  as 
means  to  a  much  greater  end,  namely 
the  bringing  about  of  certain  clear¬ 
ly  foreseen,  definitely  planned-for 
changes  in  boys  and  girls.  Among 
such  desirable  elements  of  growth  is 
the  power  of  intensive,  long-continued 
effort  directed  to  a  clearly  foreseen 
end  and  rising  month  by  month,  year 
by  year  to  a  highly  intellectual  level, 
to  one  furnishing  ever  broader  and 
deeper  experiences  and  so  demanding 
in  increasing  measure  the  marshalling 
of  all  one’s  developed  powers  for  the 
understanding  of  and  the  building 
into  one’s  system  of  interrelated  ideas, 
of  these  deeper  and  richer  experiences. 
Although  I  see  very  clearly  that  the 
content  of  every  subject  teught  could 


be  so  arranged,  it  has  not  in  the  social 
sciences  been  thus  effected,  whereas 
the  teaching  of  Latin,  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  has  resulted  in  such  a  program 
with  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  taken 
in  that  order. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
core  subject  of  any  curriculum  should 
lend  itself  almost  automatically  to  the 
stipulation  I  have  thus  laid  down. 
No  social  science  core  curriculum 
which  I  know  enforces  such  a  demand. 
For  example,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  or  organization  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  social 
science  curriculum  which  per  se  makes 
greater  demand  upon  the  working 
power  or  understanding  of  the  student 
than  does  the  content  of  the  subject  of 
the  first  year,  whether  it  be  ancient 
history  or  civics.  Of  course  the  com¬ 
petent,  wise  teacher  will  so  plan  her 
teaching  as  to  make  this  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  but  many  teachers  do  not.  So¬ 
cial  science  is  a  study  of  the  forces 
that  throughout  history  have  impelled 
and  are  impelling  man,  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  in  the  mass,  to  action.  I  have 
characterized  Latin  as  a  social  science 
Itecause  more  than  any  language  com¬ 
monly  studied,  it  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  learner,  if  he  is  to  be  able  to 
read  it,  a  study  of  syntax.  Such  a 
study  I  view,  as  I  have  said,  as  a 
study  of  racial  psychology.  The  Ro¬ 
man,  like  the  man  of  every  other  na¬ 
tion,  wrote  and  spoke  as  he  did  as  the 
outgoing  of  the  process  going  on  with¬ 
in.  Ills  thinking  was  precise,  his  lan¬ 
guage  reflects  it  In  most  cases  the 
meaning  he  intended  to  convey  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the 
words  he  used.  In  English  it  can 
often  be  known  only  by  the  context. 

I  wonder  therefore  that  slow  as  the 
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process  may  bo,  whether  Latin  syntax 
should  not  be  evolved  inductively,  that 
instead  of  first  memorizing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  first  declension,  we  should 
not  rather  discover  it,  and  so  cause 
the  student  to  realize  what  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  precision  the  l^atin  language 
is  and  ask  himself  whether  that  may 
not  be  the  reason  why  the  language 
persisted  for  centuries  as  a  world  lan¬ 
guage  for  communication  l)etween 
scholars  after  the  Romans  themselves 
had  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  race. 

Dare  I  say  again,  Latin  has  much 
in  common  with  THysses’  bow.  It  is 
for  those  who  can  bend  it.  I  believe 
the  Latin  teachers  themselves  are  in 
large  measure  to  blame  for  its  down¬ 
ward  slide.  They  have  been  foolishly 
trying  to  meet  the  steady  fall  in  the 
I.  Q.  of  the  median  entering  student, 
instead  of  catering  to  the  grade  of  stu¬ 
dent  that  in  days  gone  by  constitut'd 
the  average  student.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  student  to  study  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject  except  English.  He 
can  l)e  educated  by  means  of  the  study 
of  many  subjects.  But  for  certain 
boys  and  girls,  but  not  for  all,  Latin 
furnishes  a  temptation  for  intensity 
of  effort,  for  analysis  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  as  reflected  in  the 
arrangement  and  forms  of  words  used, 
for  reflection  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
precision  of  interpretation  of  the 
thought  of  another  which  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  as  we  sojourn  within  the 
mind  of  the  A^Titer,  move  through  the 
scenes  amid  which  he  wrote,  visualize 
his  associates  and  their  influence  upon 
him,  and  sense  the  impact  of  all  the 
multitudinous  forces,  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  emotional,  which  impelled  him 
to  utterance. 


I  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  need 
of  America  today  as  the  need  for 
thoughtful  men.  According  to  Dean 
Woodbridge,  the  thoughtful  man  is 
the  man  w'ho  is  engaged  in  an  unceas¬ 
ing  quest  for  understanding.  Under¬ 
standing  involves,  that  is,  of  necessity 
demands,  the  possession  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  man  of  certain  very  defi¬ 
nite  qualities,  habits,  and  attitudes 
without  which  a  man  could  hardly 
attain  to  understanding.  Among  such 
are  open-mindedness,  which  opens  the 
door  to  tnith  in  all  its  forms:  toler¬ 
ance,  w’hich  finds  good  in  everyone 
and  causes  one  to  realize  that  the  very 
fact  that  the  other  man  is  different 
from  one’s  self  makes  him  able  to 
bring  to  me  something  which  I  do  not 
possess;  the  inquiring  mind,  which 
causes  one  to  journey  unrestrained 
throughout  the  universe;  the  power  of 
analysis,  wdiich  enables  one  to  arrive 
at  the  essence  of  and  evaluate  that 
which  the  inquiring  mind  constantly 
brings  to  men ;  critical-mindedness,  as 
a  constructive  attitude  toward  life; 
objectivity;  the  habit  of  arriving  at 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  evidence  ac¬ 
curately  evaluated ;  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  imagination,  which  enables  one 
to  enter  into  the  at  present  hidden,  to 
visualize  scenes  that  are  distant  and 
sense  the  force  that  to  others  is  un¬ 
seen;  social-mindedness;  the  power 
and  habit  of  reflection.  All  these  can 
be  acquired  through  the  study  of 
T.atin  treated  as  a  study  of  man  as  a 
social  l)eing,  w’ith  his  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  reflecting  all  that  he  essentially 
is.  This  is  in  addition  to  effective 
work  habits,  the  quality  of  thorough¬ 
ness,  the  power  of  intensive  effort  long 
continued,  accuracy,  precision,  the 
will  to  perfection  of  achievement 
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which  all  good  teachers  of  Latin  have 
sought  to  evolve  in  their  pupils.  Our 
very  best  Latin  teachers  have  often¬ 
times  almost  uneonsciously  made  of 
their  students  thoughtful  men  and 
women.  Their  students  caught  thought¬ 
fulness  from  them  because  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  were  thoughtful.  For 
a  certain  degree  of  thoughtfulness  in¬ 
evitably  arises  from  the  association 
with  thinking  people.  But  I  believe 
the  Latin  teacher  like  every  other 
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teacher  should  not  rely  on  chance  or 
the  accident  of  mere  association  to 
bring  about  vital  educational  values. 
These  elements  which  taken  together 
evince  growth  attained  should  be  the 
planned-for  outcomes  of  all  our  edu¬ 
cational  efforts.  They  will  not  come 
without  planning.  They  will  come 
with  planning  by  a  highly  intelligent 
Latin  teacher  working  with  intelligent 
pupils  who  are  fit  to  bend  Ulysses’ 
bow. 


IF  I  BEGAN  AGAIN 

Olivia  Pound 

ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL,  LINCOLN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


IT  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  speak  to  this  association, 
since  I  have  not  taught  Latin  for 
many  years.  My  only  present  claim 
to  being  a  classicist  is  the  fact  that  I 
continue  to  subscribe  for  and  to  enjoy 
the  Classical  Journal.  I  still  seem  to 
rate,  however,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
classics,  for  I  am  frequently  asked 
whether  I  would  study  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  teach  Latin,  were  I  to  begin 
again.  This  question  has  sometimes 
set  me  to  wondering  just  why  I  did 
choose  the  classical  course  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  from  which  I 
was  graduated. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  I  was  a  student,  two  years 
of  Latin  were  among  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  freshman  year. 
My  first  year’s  work  in  Latin  did  not 
prove  to  be  satisfactory  to  me.  There 
were  other  subjects  in  which  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  much  better;  so  I  could  not 
have  chosen  the  classical  course  be¬ 
cause  I  had  any  special  aptitude  for 
that  type  of  work.  As  I  look  back, 


it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  influenced 
partly  by  the  fact  that  my  parents  had 
studied  the  classics  and  for  a  number 
of  years  had  enjoyed  reading  aloud 
from  Horace  and  Ovid.  I  may  also 
have  liecome  interested  in  it  because 
my  brother,  Roscoe  Pound,  when  he 
was  a  preparatory  student,  often  had 
me  hear  him  recite  his  Latin  vocabu¬ 
laries  and  paradigms.  Probably,  too, 
my  parents  realized  that  I  needed  to 
study  subjects  that  would  make  me 
more  accurate,  subjects  that  one  had 
to  work  on  systematically  from  day 
to  day,  that  could  not  be  neglected 
and  then  hastily  crammed  up  on  be¬ 
fore  an  examination.  They  let  me 
make  my  own  choice,  how'ever,  and  if 
they  tried  to  influence  me,  it  was  only 
indirectly. 

I  think  I  was  perhaps  strongly  af¬ 
fected  by  another  factor,  though  at 
the  time  I  was  unconscious  of  it.  The 
room  in  which  one  of  my  Latin 
classes  was  held  contrasted  markedly 
with  most  of  the  dismal,  dingy  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  nineties.  The  professor 
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also.  In  fact,  I  would  b^in  again 
tomorrow  had  T  the  opportunity,  and 
were  the  pay  the  same  as  for  my  pres¬ 
ent  work. 

As  one  looks  over  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  beginning  Latin  books  now 
available,  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that 
the  texts  I  had  to  use,  when  I  started 
to  teach,  could  have  been  so  dull  and 
difficult.  The  first  text  that  I  used 
in  teaching  was,  as  I  remember,  Hark- 
ness’  Easy  Method.  The  reading  ma¬ 
terial,  as  T  recall,  was  not  hard,  but 
the  vocabularies  did  not  prepare  pu¬ 
pils  for  reading  Caesar.  Moreover, 
almost  all  the  rules  of  Latin  grammar 
and  their  exceptions  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  and  all  the  paradigms.  It 
would  have  taken  the  average  ninth- 
grade  pupil  a  year  and  a  half  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  The  beginning  book  that  I 
used  next  w’as  Bellum  Helveticum. 
This  was  an  improvement  over  preced¬ 
ing  texts  in  that  it  afforded  a  much 
better  approach  to  reading  Caesar, 
since  the  vocabulary,  constructions, 
and  reading  matter  were  taken  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  Ocdlic  Wars.  But  this 
text,  also,  was  altogether  too  difficult. 
I’he  Collar  and  Daniell  book  that  I 
used  next  was  much  more  interesting 
and  attractive  than  its  predecessors, 
but  it  was  too  easy  to  serve  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  reading  Caesar.  It  was  not 
until  D’Ooge’s  Latin  for  Beginners 
appeared  that  the  Latin  teachers  in 
my  high  school  found  anything  that 
approximated  a  satisfactory  elemen¬ 
tary  textbook.  As  I  look  back,  I  mar¬ 
vel  that  pupils  learned  as  much  Latin 
as  they  did. 

When  once  I  had  decided  on  a  text, 
my  main  aim  through  all  the  work 
would  be  to  train  pupils  to  read  more 
and  more  Latin.  All  other  class  ac¬ 


tivities  I  should  wish  to  contribute 
to  this  end,  that  the  pupils  might  read 
more  understandingly  and  more  rap¬ 
idly.  As  a  first  step  to  this  end  I 
should  insist  that  the  Latin  be  pro¬ 
nounced  before  any  translating  be 
done.  I  should  also  insist  that  pupils 
read  the  I.<atin  as  if  it  really  meant 
something  and  were  not  just  a  string 
of  words.  I  believe  that  pupils  can 
learn  to  understand  the  language  only 
by  getting  so  they  can  read  it  in  the 
original  without  translating.  Often  I 
hear  teachers  say,  “I  can’t  take  time 
to  have  pupils  pronounce  the  Latin.” 
I  feel  sure  that  in  the  long  run  it  saves 
time.  Moreover,  children  of  high 
school  age  come  to  enjoy  hearing  the 
Latin.  They  become  keen  in  detect¬ 
ing  an  incorrect  grouping  or  phrasing 
that  shows  that  the  reader  does  not 
understand  the  sentence.  Besides, 
since  in  Latin  vowels  have  but  two 
sounds,  and  because  there  are  no  silent 
letters,  many  pupils  who  are  slovenly 
in  enunciating  English  words  become 
conscious  of  their  carelessness.  This 
practice,  too,  can  be  used  to  make  pu¬ 
pils  more  aware  of  the  component 
parts  of  words,  and  so  make  them  bet¬ 
ter  spellers.  At  present  pupils  seem 
to  be  taught  to  recognize  words  with¬ 
out  any  consciousness  of  syllables  or 
of  the  order  in  which  are  arranged  the 
letters  that  go  to  make  up  the  words. 
Such  a  method  of  teaching  reading 
may  have  its  advantages,  but  it  does 
not  make  accurate  spellers  or  enuncia- 
tors.  Pupils  make  a  stab  at  words. 
I'hey  do  not  look  at  them  squarely. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Latin  they  must  size  up 
the  words,  must  see  how  they  are  put 
together. 

Another  point  that  I  am  sure  I 
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should  insist  on,  were  I  to  begin  again, 
would  be  to  follow  up  the  difficulties 
of  individual  pupils,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  class.  In  these  days, 
however,  Latin  classes  are  less  likely 
to  be  overcrowded.  As  I  visit  classes 
in  various  subjects,  it  seems  to  me  that 
much  time  is  wasted  in  making  cor¬ 
rections  that  do  not  sink  in.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  save  a  good  deal  of  time 
if  I  had  a  small  card  for  each  pupil 
and,  when  I  called  on  one,  would  jot 
down  whatever  important  point  he 
missed.  Before  the  class  was  dis- 
misse<l  I  w’ould  try  to  see  that  he  was 
confronted  with  the  same  point,  and 
again  day  after  day  till  I  was  sure 
he  would  never  miss  that  particular 
form  or  word  of  meaning  again.  I 
remember  once  trying  something  of 
the  sort  on  a  girl  who  would  not  learn 
rules.  Probably  now  I  would  not  in¬ 
sist  so  much  on  the  nile;  but  we  did 
in  the  days  w’hen  I  was  teaching  Lat¬ 
in.  I  finally  said  she  would  have  to 
give  the  rule  each  day  as  a  password 
before  she  could  enter  the  classroom. 
Years  later  a  smiling  young  woman 
knocked  at  my  door  and  greeted  me 
with:  “Verbs  compounded  with  ad, 
ante,  con,  de,  in,  inter,  oh,  post,  prae, 
pro,  sub,  and  super  govern  the  dative 
case.  May  I  come  in?” 

While  on  the  matter  of  rules,  I  l)e- 
lieve  I  should  insist  only  on  such  con¬ 
structions  as  give  trouble  in  transla¬ 
tion  ;  for  example,  the  ablative  abso¬ 
lute.  Ikfost  of  the  other  ablatives,  pu¬ 
pils  can  translate  easily  enough.  So, 


too,  in  second  and  third  year  Latin 
the  translating  of  English  sentenooa 
into  Latin  seems  unnecessary  except 
to  make  clear  some  construction  that 
pupils  find  difficult  to  express  in  idio¬ 
matic  English. 

Lastly,  I  should  wish  to  arouse  in 
the  pupils  a  questioning  spirit,  so  that 
they  would  try  to  reason  out  how  new 
forms  are  built,  which  ones  differ  from 
paradigms  previously  learned,  how  to  , 
locate  points  in  a  declension  or  conju¬ 
gation  that  are  e.xceptions.  When  pu¬ 
pils  learn  to  recognize  bothersome  de-  i 
tails  in  a  lesson  they  can  concentrate  i 
on  these  and  save  going  over  and  over  [ 
forms  that  are  already  learned.  They  < 
cun  use  the  time  on  much  more  inter-  | 
f-sting  things.  j 

Of  course,  remembering  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  room  in  which  I  recited 
Latin  years  ago,  I  should  wish  pic¬ 
tures,  maps,  supplementary  texts,  all 
sorts  of  realia.  If  the  school  had  no 
funds  for  such  material,  I  would  raise 
them  somehow,  or  try  to  have  inter¬ 
ested  alumni  make  gifts  of  them  to 
the  school.  They  might  better  do  that 
than  always  be  presenting  useless  lov¬ 
ing  cups. 

Many  persons  will  probably  say, 
where  can  anyone  possibly  find  pupils 
that  can  be  persuaded  to  take  time  to 
learn  to  read  Latin  without  translat¬ 
ing?  I  admit  that  I  might  be  taking 
on  a  large  order;  but  it  would  be  an 
adventure  I  would  like  very  much  to 
try. 


ethical  emphasis  in  early  LATIN  TEACHING' 

Dorrance  Stinchfield  White 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 


Early  Latin  teaching  was  under 
the  supervision  of  churchmen 
and  for  that  reason  naturally  ac¬ 
quired  an  aur^  of  sanctity.  The  pref¬ 
aces  of  textbooks  following  the  Eras- 
mian  era  show  a  constant  battle  be¬ 
tween  ethics  and  pedagogics  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  emphasis.  One  can  easily 
picture  a  Latin  class,  before  inflec¬ 
tional  drill,  lx>wed  reverently  in  pray¬ 
er.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  cleric 
hung  prayer-book  and  rod.  If  one 
failed  to  impress,  the  other  came 
([iiickly  into  play.  Authors  of  Latin 
textl)ooks  for  young  boys  never  failed 
“to  intermix  some  useful  admonitions 
relating  to  the  duty  of  children 
towards  Go<l,  or  man,  or  themselves.”* 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  modem 
schoolboy  were  he  to  open  his  new 
first-year  Latin  book  and  see  in  the 
introduction  a  Precatio  in  Latin, 
translated  “to  make  us  receptive  of 
wisdom  and  make  it  all  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God.”*  What  if  he  were 
to  see,  when  he  memorized  his  conju¬ 
gations,  for  amavero,  “God  grant  that 
I  shall  or  will  love  hereafter.”^  What 
w'ould  he  think,  in  this  irreverent  age, 
if  he  were  required  to  recite  amo 
Deum,  amcus  Deum,  amat  Deum  in  the 
place  of  the  secular  amo  equum,  amas 
canem,  amat  aufomohilem! 

The  prefaces  of  these  early  gram¬ 
mars  are  veritable  textbooks  on  Latin 


pedagogy’.  They  show  that  the  authors 
believed  that  their  books  would  help 
the  teacher  to  teach  Latin  and  that 
the.  principles  of  ethics  expounded 
therein  w’ould  help  the  schoolboy  to 
be  good.  In  the  original  William 
Lily’s  A  Short  Introduction  of  Gram¬ 
mar  we  find  the  f.uthor  setting  forth 
the  advantages  of  one  universal  gram¬ 
mar  and  one  method  of  teaching  gram¬ 
mar: 

“To  exhort  eveiy’  man  to  the  learning 
of  Grammar  that  intendeth  to  attains 
to  the  understanding  of  the  tongue 
(wherein  is  contained  a  great  treasure 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge)  it  would  seem 
much  vain  and  little  needful :  for  as 
much  as  it  is  to  be  known  that  nothing 
can  surely  be  ended,  whose  beginning  is 
either  feeble  or  faulty,  and  no  building 
be  perfect  when  the  foundation  and 
ground-work  is  ready  to  fall,  and  unable 
to  uphold  the  buiflen  of  the  frame. 
Wherefore  it  were  better  for  the  thing 
itself,  and  more  profitable  for  the 
learner,  to  understand  how  he  may  best 
come  to  that  which  he  ought  most  neces¬ 
sarily  to  have  and  to  learn  the  gainest 
way  of  obtaining  that  which  must  be  his 
best  and  certainest  guides,  both  of  read¬ 
ing  and  speaking,  than  to  fall  in  doubt 
whether  he  shall  more  lament  that  he 
lacketh,  or  esteeme  that  he  hath  it,  and 
whether  he  shall  oftener  stumble  at  trifles 
and  be  deceived  in  light  matters  when 
he  hath  it  not ;  or  judge  truly  and  faith¬ 
fully  of  divers  weighty  things  when  he 
hath  it.  The  which  hath  seemed  to 
many  very  hard  to  compasse  aforetime. 


1  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  author  to  examine  the  rarer  books  from  which  most  of  the 
material  of  this  article  was  taken,  in  the  Wldener  Library,  Harvard  University,  in  the  summer 
of  193«. 

2  John  Oarretson  in  “To  the  Reader,"  “Schoolmaster's  English  Exercises  for  Schoolboys  to 
Translate  into  I^tin,”  licens«>d  in  1686,  thirteenth  edition  in  1712. 

S  John  W’ard’s  preface  to  Lilv's  “A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar,"  etc.  (1651),  ed.  1759. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  30.  In  each  Instance  the  fut.  perf.  Ind.  is  included  in  the  potential  subjunctive 
and  is  translated,  “I  may  or  can  love  hereafter." 
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because  that  they  who  professed  the  art 
of  teaching  grammar,  did  teach  divers 
grammars  and  not  one ;  and  if  by  chance 
they  taught  one  Grammar,  yet  they  did 
it  diversely,  and  so  could  not  do  it  all 
best;  because  there  is  but  one  bestnesse, 
not  only  in  everything  but  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ever3rthing.” 

Is  this  the  boastful  assurance  of  an 
egotistic  author?  I  think  not.  In 
Idly’s  case  it  was  the  conviction  of  an 
author  concerning  the  pedagogy  of  the 
day.  That  contemporary  scholars  felt 
the  highest  respect  for  Lilyas  educa¬ 
tional  ideas  may  be  seen  in  what 
schotd master  John  Ward  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1789: 

“The  Latin  syntax  was  first  drawn  up 
by  Lily  and  then  sent  by  Dean  Colet  to 
Erasmus  for  his  review;  who  so  far  al¬ 
tered  it  that  neither  of  them  afterwards 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  own  it.  .  .  .” 

Morwver,  we  learn  from  Ward  that 
the  beginner’s  book  of  Lily’s  day  was 
composed  with  a  care  worthy  of  a 
great  Latinist: 

“If  we  look  back  to  the  origin  of  our 
Latin  Grammar,  we  shall  find  it  was 
no  hasty  performance,  nor  the  work  of 
a  single  man ;  but  composed  at  different 
times  by  several  eminent  and  learned 
men,  till  the  whole  was  at  length  fin¬ 
ished,  and  by  order  of  King  Henry 
brought  into  that  form  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  continued.” 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  having  founded  a 
grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  masters  of  it  the  use  of 
Lily’s  rules  because,  continues  Ward: 

“.  .  .  the  many  and  different  compo¬ 
sitions  of  that  age,  written  by  persons 
famed  for  their  learning  could  not  but 
occasion  a  diversity  in  the  method  of 
teaching;  since  each  of  them  had  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Where¬ 
fore  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  and 
to  introduce  a  right  grammatical  insti¬ 
tution.  which  is  of  so  great  consequence 


to  the  public,  as  being  the  foundation  of 
all  other  literature.  King  Henry  VIII 
caused  one  kind  of  grammar  by  sundry 
learned  men  to  be  diligently  drawn,  and 
so  to  be  set  out,  only  everywhere  to  be 
taught,  for  the  use  of  learners  and  for 
the  hurt  of  changing  schoolmasters.” 
This  idea  is  perfectly  in  accord  with 
the  religious  psychology  of  the  day; 
and  “for  a  long  time  bishops  at  their 
visitations  used  to  inquire  of  the 
schoolmasters  within  their  respective 
dioceses  whether  they  taught  any 
other.” 

In  his  methods-book  preface,  Lily 
exhorts  the  teacher  to  avoid  haste  and 
not  to  suffer  the  boy  to  go  forward 
until  he  has  mastered  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  set  Wore  him;  otherwise, 

“this  posting  haste  overthroweth  and 
hurteth  a  great  sort  of  wits  and  casteth 
them  into  an  amazed  ness,  when  they 
know  not  how  they  shall  go  forward  or 
backward :  but  stick  fast  as  one  plunged, 
that  cannot  tell  what  to  do  .  .  .  and 
then  the  master  thinketh  the  scholar  to 
be  a  dullard,  and  the  scholar  thinketh 
the  thing  to  be  uneasy  and  too  hard  for 
his  wit :  and  the  one  hath  an  evil  opinion 
of  the  other,  when  oftentimes  it  is  nei¬ 
ther,  but  in  the  kind  of  teaching.  Where¬ 
fore,  the  best  and  chiefest  point  thor¬ 
oughly  to  be  kept  is  that  the  scholar 
have  in  mind  perfectly  that  which  he 
hath  learned,  and  understand  it  so  that 
not  only  it  be  not  a  stop  for  him,  but 
also  a  light  and  help  unto  the  residue 
that  followeth.  This  shall  l)e  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  case,  and  the  child’s  encouraging, 
when  the  one  shall  see  his  labor  take 
good  effect,  and  thereby  in  teaching  be 
less  tormented,  and  the  other  shall  think 
the  thing  easier  and  so  with  more  glad¬ 
ness  be  readv  to  go  about  the  same.” 

Slowly  and  thoroughly,  admonishes 
this  great  teacher,  shall  the  pupil 
learn  his  inflections  and  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  proceed  to  new  things 
until  he  has  mastered  the  old.  And 
he  says  that  it  profits  a  pupil  not 
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merely  to  be  able  to  inflect  his  nouns 
and  verbs,  but 

“every  way,  forward,  backward,  by 
cases,  by  persons:  that  neither  case  of 
noun  nor  person  of  verb  can  be  required, 
that  he  cannot,  without  stop  or  study 
tell.  And  until  this  time  I  count  not 
the  scholar  perfect,  nor  ready  to  go  any 
further  till  he  hath  this  already  learned.” 

And  yet,  learning  Latin  function¬ 
ally  originated  with  Lily,  with  im¬ 
provements  by  Ward.  The  latter  sug¬ 
gests  further  in  his  Preface  that  after 
boys  have  gained  some  command  of 
inflections  and  syntax  (in  fact,  “well 
and  thoroughly  beaten  in”), 

“.  .  .  let  them  not  continue  in  learning 
of  their  rules  orderly,  as  they  lie  in  their 
syntax,  but  rather  learne  some  pretty 
book,  wherein  is  contained  not  only  the 
eloquence  of  the  tongue,  but  also  a  good 
plaine  lesson  of  honesty  and  godliness; 
and  thereof  take  some  little  sentence  as 
it  lieth  and  learne  to  make  the  same  first 
out  of  English  into  La  tine,  not  seeing 
the  book  or  construeing  it  therefrom. 
And  if  there  fail  any  necessary  rule  of 
the  syntax  to  be  knowne,  then  to  learn 
it  as  the  occasion  of  the  sentence  giveth 
cause  that  day;  which  sentence  once 
made  well  and  as  nigh  as  may  be  with 
the  words  of  the  booke,  then  to  take  the 
book  and  construe  it;  and  so  shall  he  be 
less  trouble  with  the  parsing  of  it  and 
easiest  carry  his  lesson  in  mind.” 

The  emphasis  on  the  value  of  re¬ 
views  and  godliness  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  into  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  thirteenth  edition  (1712)  of  John 
Garretson’s  Schoolmaster  s  English 
Exercises  for  School-hoys  to  Translate 
into  Fjotin,  the  author  lays  out  in  his 
preface  ten  principles  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  learning.  His  fourth  reads: 

“Because  boys  are  apt  to  forget  what 
is  past,  I  have  so  ordered  the  examples 
to  each  rule  that  they  contain  all  of 
them  remembrances  of  the  former,  lest 
while  they  be  employed  about  a  new  rule 
the  old  ones  be  forgotten,  which  is  the 


great  impediment  of  a  progress  in  mak¬ 
ing  Latin.” 

For  his  eighth  point  he  writes: 

“In  all  examples  I  have  endeavored 
to  intermix  some  useful  admonitions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  duty  of  children  towards 
God,  or  man,  or  themselves:  because 
they  can  never  have  principles  of  virtue 
or  prudence  suggested  to  them  too  soon : 
considering  the  natural  frowardness  of 
young  ones  to  vice  and  the  many  evil 
examples  which  tempt  them  thereto.” 

lie  concludes  his  preface  with  the 
words : 

“For  all  who  will  make  experiment 
(i.  e.  use  his  book),  the  success  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  requite  the  labor  of  him  who 
unfeignedly  desires  the  advancement  of 
learning  .  .  .  and  the  temporal  and 
eternal  good  of  children.” 

In  the  body  of  Garretson’s  Latin 
prose  book  the  material  for  rendition 
into  I.atin  bears  out  his  assumption 
that  children  “can  never  have  princi¬ 
ples  of  virtue  or  prudence  suggested 
t<*  them  too  soon.”  He  sets  as  exer¬ 
cises  such  sentences  as  these: 

“That  master  is  most  loving  of  his 
scholars  that  will  not  suffer  them  to 
loiter,  nor  will  give  them  too  much  time 
to  play;  that  restraineth  them  from  evil 
by  the  severest  laws;  that  giveth  them 
rewards  when  they  are  worthy  of  them ; 
but  yet  punisheth  their  wilful  idleness, 
when  nothing  else  will  mend  them, 
(p.  78) 

He  that  is  quickly  weary  attending 
to  the  minister  preaching,  or  tired  kneel¬ 
ing  while  the  master  prayeth,  is  a  lazy 
and  wicked  boy;  he  loveth  not  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  but  hath  his  mind  busied 
about  plaving,  while  he  seeraeth  to  serve 
God.  (p.  79) 

The  boy  who  is  chastized  because  of 
truanting  hath  no  cause  to  accuse  the 
master  of  severity;  he  ought  to  blame 
himself  and  to  resolve,  God  helping,  that 
he  will  shake  off  idleness  for  the  future, 
(p.  80) 

Scholars  go  from  school  to  Oxford  or 
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to  Cambridge  that  beside  the  learnecl 
languages  they  may  study  liberal  arts. 
But  some  are  of  so  stupid  brains  that 
after  they  have  continued  there  in  the 
university  many  jears,  they  become  no¬ 
thing  more  learned  which  is  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at;  but  those  that  are  un- 
teachable  at  school  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
tinue  such.  The  two  universities  are 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  but  they  cannot 
open  the  eves  of  the  blind.  ( p.  89 ) 

Idle  and  wicked  boys  come  from  the 
church  and  from  the  school  more  will¬ 
ingly  than  they  go  to  them.  (p.  90)” 

This  integration  of  grammar  and 
ethics  must  have  resulted  in  mutually 
strengthening  Iwth  subjects.  By  the 
time  th(?  schotdlxiy  had  mastered  the 
“Prcterim-perfect,”  the  “Preterper- 
Icct,”  and  the  “Prcterplupcrfcct”  of 
the  verb,  he  must  have  developed  a 
keen  sense  of  the  morally  right. 

Kvery  grammar  published  for  three 
centuries  carried  a  preface  which  was 
a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Every  preface  extolled  methods 
in  advance  of  the  time.  Nicholas 
Farmborow  entitles  his  preface  The 
Epistle  to  all  the  Schoolmasters  and 
Instructors  of  Children  in  the  first 
Rudiments  of  Grammar.  The  1690 
cilition  shows  a  conscientious  and  mod¬ 
est  schoolmaster,  fearful  of  critics: 

“Gentlemen : 

If  in  this  as  well  as  the  first  edition 
I  shall  be  serviceable  for  the  einbuing 
the  minds  of  children  with  those  notions 
that  are  necessary  qualifications  to  a 
more  easy  and  ready  attaining  the  fun¬ 
damental  parts  of  Grammar  (without 
which  there  can  be  no  decorum  or  sym¬ 
metry  in  the  superstructure)  I  have  at¬ 
tained  my  desire.  Now  T  cannot  but 
expect  that  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
books,  should  undergo  the  common  fate, 
which  is,  laudibitur  ab  his,  culpahitur 
ah  illis,  some  commending,  whilst  others 
are  criticising  with  an  operam  et  oleum 


perdidil,  and  look  upon  it  as  useless,  and 
condemn  both  it  and  the  author  too,  with 
a  malum  est  non  fecisse  bonum,  either 
because  it  is  below  their  sublime  notions 
(not  in  the  meantime  considering  for 
what  capacities  it  was  composed)  or  be¬ 
cause  they  carp  at  everything  that’s  not 
of  their  own  stamp,  tho’  they  know  not 
how  to  compose  a  better.  Now  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  and  myself  too,  I 
have  to  this  impression  affixed  my  name, 
desiring  those  that  are  not  satisfied  to 
be  so  generously  candid  as  to  give  me 
some  friendly  advertisement  in  a  private 
epistle,  and  to  be  so  ingenuous  with  me 
i*s  to  let  me  know  wherein  I  have  been 
either  deficient  or  redundant;  and  I  do 
sincerely  promise  upon  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  acknowledge  my  error  and  be 
thankful  for  such  friendly  admonition 
."ud  amend.  In  the  me.anwhile  if  thou 
wilt  be  so  candid  as  to  present  us  with 
something  more  useful  in  this  kind,  I 
do  p’-omioo  to  make  use  of  it  and  lay 
aside  mine  own ;  till  which  time  I  must 
crave  leave  to  recommend  it  as  the  moat 
useful  book  extant  in  its  kind,  and  the 
most  plain  and  familiar  explication  of 
Mr.  Lilly’s  Grammar.  I  shall  say  no 
more,  hut  what  the  poet  said  in  another 
case. 

Si  quid  novisfi:  rertius  istis 
Candidas  imperii:  si  non,  his  iitere 
mecum. 

Ilor.  Ep.  r.  6.  68 

.\n(l  that  I  am  your  brother  and  servant 
Nicholas  Farmborow. 

The  “explication”  of  Lily’s  gram¬ 
mar  consisted  of  an  adoption  of  the 
(juestion  and  answer  method  on  syn¬ 
tax  and  inflections  and  conjugations. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  schoolboys  found 
these  any  easier  to  learn  couched  in 
Latin  than  Lily’s  Latin  hexameters.® 
Perhaps  its  critics  insisted  that  its 
only  virtue  w’as  that  it  wms  a  new 
method ! 

Often  the  titles  of  these  early  text- 
Ixwks  were  almost  tables  of  contents. 


S  In  the  original  Lily’s  Orammar  most  of  the  rules  were  sUted  In  hexameter  verse,  and  there 
la  a  poem  by  Lily  two  pages  long  in  elegiac  couplet  form  on  morals  addressed  to  his  pupils. 
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William  Walker  published  in  London 
in  the  year  1700  his  seventh  edition 
of  Some  Improvements  to  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  especially  in  the  first 
Qrounding  of  a  Young  Scholar  in 
Grammar  learning.  Shewing  a  short, 
sure,  easie  way  to  bring  a  Scholar  to 
variety  and  elegancy  in  writing  Latin. 

In  his  preface  “To  the  Reader,” 
Walker  laments  the  superficiality  of 
the  teaching  of  young  children  in  his 
(lay.  “I  would  to  God,”  he  writes, 
“somebody  else  would  look  yet  farther 
back  into  and  take  some  pains  about 
the  right  Grounding  even  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Accidence  scholer,®  yea  of  a 
primer,  and  A.R.C.,  and  HornlKX)k 
Scholars.”®  After  citing  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  he  states  that  he 
never  knew  a  case,  where  a  child  had 
been  pcwrly  instructed  in  Latin  or 
English,  that  it  did  not  take  him  twice 
as  long  and  twice  the  work  to  unlearn 
him  and  get  him  started  correctly 
again.  Ilis  book,  he  trusts,  will  reme¬ 
dy  this  deficiency.  Ilis  contribution 
to  Latin  study  was  a  particular  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  relative  which  he  en¬ 
titles  “To  know  what  word  the  Rela¬ 
tive  is  governed  or’  (p.  59),  and 
“How  to  bring  children  to  understand 
the  greatest  difficulty  about  the  Rela¬ 
tive”  (p.  60). 

One  of  the  m(xst  interesting  as  well 
as  prolific  textlx>ok  editors  of  the 
eighteenth  («»nturv  was  one  John 
Clarke  who  in  1754  wrote  A  New 
Grammar  of  the  Txitin  Tongue,  com¬ 
prising  all  in  the  art  necessary  for  the 
Grammar-Schools.  To  Which  is  anr 
nexed  a  dissertation  on  Ijanguage. 
Printed  at  London  at  Shakespear’ s 
Head,  in  Thread-needle-street,  behind 
the  Royal  Exchange.  Clarke  was  a 

•  Spelled  both  ways. 


rebel  and  takes  terrific  raps  at  the  ar¬ 
chaic  practice  of  clinging  slavishly  to 
the  ideas  of  Lily.  His  preface  reads, 
in  part: 

“The  absurdity  of  teaching  the  Latin 
tongue  by  a  grammar  in  Ijatin  is  so 
very  gross  that  one  would  wonder  how  it 
should  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  any 
person  of  common  sense,  much  more 
iiow  it  should  ever  become  a  national 
practice.  But  common  custom  in  most 
eases  of  importance  is  so  far  from  being 
a  rule  of  right  that  it  is  the  very  reverse 
of  it,  and  in  no  case  more  flagrantly 
than  this.  The  imposing  of  public  pray¬ 
ers  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  they  know  not,  as  senseless  and 
ridiculous  a  practice  as  it  is,  is  not  more 
so  than  it  is  to  pretend  to  teach  a  lan¬ 
guage  by  rules  writ  in  the  very  language 
to  be  learnt.  ...  In  short  the  most 
rude  and  barbarous  nation  on  earth  can¬ 
not  furnish  us  with  any  instance  of  a 
custom  that  carries  more  of  stupidity 
in  the  front  of  it.  And  therefore  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  a  practice  so  mis¬ 
chievous  as  well  as  ridiculous  should  not 
long  since  have  had  a  stop  put  to  it  by 
law.  Our  legislators  have  almost  all  in 
their  turn  been  considerable  sufferers  by 
it;  and  unless  they  please  by  their  au¬ 
thority  to  prevent  it,  their  posterity  af¬ 
ter  them  are  like  to  suffer  on  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
For  publick  custom  is  seldom  to  be  con¬ 
quered  but  by  authority,  especially  where 
people  are  got  into  a  wrong  way;  so  per¬ 
verse  or  weak  are  the  generalitv  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

Clarke  antedated  by  170  years  the 
Report  of  the  Classical  Investigation 
(1924),  but  his  ideas  might  have  been 
taken  from  that  work.  He  inveighs 
against  grammar  per  se,  and,  like  the 
Report,  cautions  us  to  remember  that 
we  are  teaching  children,  not  Latin. 
Speaking  of  the  Oxford  annotators 
upon  Lily,  he  says; 

“.Mas!  There  is  not  time  at  school  for 
l)oy8  to  lodge  in  their  memories  one 
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tenth  part  of  the  matter  those  gentle¬ 
men  have  amassed  together.  The  whole 
of  the  Latin  Grammar  is  a  large  thing, 
far  from  being  given  us  by  any  one 
grammarian  that  I  know  of.  And  it  is 
no  more  practicable  to  make  boys,  by 
the  usual  time  of  sending  them  to  the 
University,  perfect  masters  of  it  than  it 
is  to  make  them  by  that  age  compleat 
mathematicians  or  accomplished  philos¬ 
ophers.  The  attempt  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  of  very  ill  consequence,  as  be¬ 
ing  inconsistent  with  the  due  progress 
of  youth  in  other  things  of  much  greater 
concern  and  importance  to  them  than 
Punctilio’s  in  grammar.” 

And  this  sentiment  of  Clarke’s 
seems  to  have  a  familiar  ring: 

“The  sole  occasion  the  generality  of  such 
(99  in  100,  to  speak  within  compass) 
have  for  the  Latin  tongue  is  to  read  use¬ 
ful  books  writ  in  that  language  easily 
and  familiarly;  and  the  skill  required 
for  that  purpose  may  l)e  substantially 
attained  without  running  into  all  the 
niceties  of  grammar.” 

Not  content  with  criticising  the 
(inphasis  on  grammar,  he  ventured 
into  publications  of  many  kinds,  Se- 
hct  Colloquies  of  Erasmm  with  an 
English  Translation  as  TAteral  as  pos¬ 
sible;  also  A  Select  Century  of  the 
Colloquies  of  Corderius,  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  as  TAteral  as  possible. 
In  both  of  these  he  defends  vigorously 
his  method  of  attaching  translations  in 
English  and  says  he  wonders  that  it 
is  necessary  to  say  anything  (in  de¬ 
fense)  in  so  plain  a  case.  He  offers 
pages  of  heated  argument  and  con¬ 
demns  strongly  for  their  stubbornness 
teachers  who  cling  to  the  old  methods. 
He  continues  to  commend  his  method : 

“The  reader  will  here  find  the  most 
comical  and  diverting  dialogues  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  published  exactly  in  the  same 
method  as  my  Corderx':  that  is  to  say, 
the  translation  is  as  literal  as  it  can  well 


be  made,  and  the  order  of  the  Latin 
words  altered  and  accommodated  to  the 
English  tongue.  All  concerned  in  the 
instruction  of  young  boys  in  the  Ijatin 
tongue  cannot  but  be  sensible  how  much 
their  progress  is  retarded  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arising  from  the  perplexed  intri¬ 
cate  order  of  words  in  that  language. 
This  is  a  continual  rub  in  their  way  that 
hinders  them,  at  least  to  speak  within 
compass,  half  and  half.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  I  have  here  removed,  that  they 
may  not  be  confounded  and  discouraged 
by  a  difficulty  that  occurs  almost  every¬ 
where  and  which  they  cannot  get  over 
without  that  continual  assistance  which 
no  master  can  give  them,  to  keep  them 
constantly  doing;  or  if  he  could,  yet  it 
would  be  a  needless  piece  of  drudgery, 
since  it  may  be  saved  by  this  contri¬ 
vance.” 

Clarke  objects  to  the  time  spent  by 
boys  in  thumbing  the  dictionary: 

“For  to  put  them  upon  getting  their 
lessons  by  the  dictionary  is  still  more 
ridiculous  and  intolerable:  they  not 
only  want  skill  to  use  it  and  to  make 
choice  of  projier  words,  where  there  is 
any  variety,  but  if  they  did  not,  the 
tumbling  over  the  leaves  of  their  dic¬ 
tionary  would  so  devour  their  time  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  un¬ 
avoidably  lost  that  way.” 

It  is  quite  amazing  that  one  man 
had  so  many  new  ideas  and  dared  to 
fight  so  zealously  for  them.  In  his 
An  Introduction  to  the  Making  of 
Ijatin  (1800)  he  claims  to  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  what  is  proper  for 
beginners  and  what  is  not,  that  he 
makes  use  of  simple  syntax  and  leaves 
the  more  difficult  until  the  capacity 
of  the  child  is  ready  for  it,  that  he 
associates  together  principles  of  gram¬ 
mar  that  belong  together,  and  that  he 
has  taken  his  examples  from  classical 
authors  instead  of  making  them  up  as 
his  predecessors  had  done.  He  hopes 
that  teachers  will  listen  carefully  to 
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his  discourse  on  reviewing  the  preced¬ 
ing  day’s  lesson.  Clarke  offers  this 
quaint  direction  for  reviewing  the 
work: 

.  drawing  them  back  from  the 
beginning  and  increasing  their  task  .  .  . 
till  they  are  masters  of  the  preliminary 
and  can  translate  the  examples  and  can 
give  a  reason  for  everything  they  do; 
after  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw 
them  back  only  to  the  place  where  you 
will  find  their  skill  begins  to  fail  them.” 

Some  half-dozen  textbook  introduc¬ 
tions  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  contain  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  made  Latin  versus  classical 
Latin,  teaching  by  translations  or 
from  the  original,  the  value  of  the 
minor  Latin  classics,  and  how  soon 
the  scholar  should  be  introduced  to 
Virgil  and  Cicero. 

As  late  as  1827  Joseph  Dana  la¬ 
mented  the  lack  of  suitable  material 


for  beginners,  so  he  edited  a  Fird 
Book  of  Laiin  Exercises,  one  purpose 
of  which  he  states  is  “to  present,  in  a 
genuine  Latin  style,  sentiments  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
as  adapted  to  cultivate  the  moral 
sense.”  Grammar  and  ethics  still  in¬ 
tertwined  !  Indoctrination  of  the 
youth  I  Developing  a  highly  inte¬ 
grated  individual! 

We  teach  with  social  emphasis  to¬ 
day.  We  grasp  each  opportunity  that 
language  study  provides  to  inculcate 
emotionally  ethical  viewpoints,  and 
engender  a  passion  for  democracy  and 
good  government  and  a  well-ordered 
scciety.  If  religion  has  an  intellec¬ 
tual  basis,  that  basis  must  be  a  well- 
ordered  society.  We  are  the  natural 
heirs  of  William  Lily.  Like  him  we 
are  half  evangelist,  half  teacher. 
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An  old  Latin  teacher  used  to  say: 
^  “Either  you  control  language 
or  it  controls  you.”  The  force 
of  the  latter  alternative  is  given  strik¬ 
ing  development  by  Mr.  Stuart  Chase 
in  his  recent  book,  The  Tyranny  of 
Words.^  ]\Ir.  Chase  set's  words,  not 
as  the  playthings  of  the  philologist, 
but  as  Frankenstein  monsters  capable 
of  destroying  the  human  race  that  cre¬ 
ated  them.  Class  can  be  turned  against 
class  and  nation  against  nation  by 
mere  force  of  \vords  playing  upon  the 
passions  and  ideals  of  men.  Under 
the  spell  of  propaganda  men  kill  and 
die  to  defend  or  destroy,  not  men,  but 
an  ideology  —  Fascism,  Communism, 
or  Democracy  —  itself  a  verbal  crea¬ 
tion  beyond  the  mental  grasp  of  the 
average  man,  but  packed  with  emo¬ 
tional  dynamite. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  was  up  in  police  court  on  a 
charge  of  assault. 

“He  called  me  a  hippopotamus,” 
was  his  defence. 

“But  that  was  ten  years  ago,”  ob¬ 
jected  his  victim. 

“Sure,  and  I  know  it  was  ten  years 
ago,”  said  the  Irishman,  “but  I  never 
saw’  a  hippoj>otamus  until  yesterday.” 

The  semasiologist  would  say  that  it 
bad  taken  him  ten  years  to  find  the 
referent,  the  actual  thing  in  time  and 
space  for  which  the  w’ord  “hippopota¬ 
mus”  was  only  a  label.  At  least  the 
Irishman  withheld  action  until  he 


knew  w’hat  the  referent  w’as.  Most 
people  do  not.  ^loreover,  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  the  referent  for  an  ab¬ 
straction.  In  the  United  States  some- 
l)ody  fights  the  CIO  movement  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  “unAmerican.”  But 
what  is  “Americanism”  ?  In  Canada 
the  very  same  movement  is  suppressed 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  “American,” 
and  not  “Canadian”  or  “British.” 
Somel)ody  must  be  wrong  somewhere  1 

The  fact  is  that  abstractions  are  a 
little  too  complicated  for  most  people 
to  handle  w’ith  ease  and  safety. 

A  fraternity  brother  of  mine  took 
a  great  many  moving  pictures  in  the 
early  months  of  the  Spanish  war.  He 
must  have  had  at  least  a  hundred  pic¬ 
tures  of  wTccked  automobiles,  but  he 
explained  that  only  tw’o  or  three  of 
these  ears  had  actually  been  w’recked 
by  shell  fire. 

“When  a  revolution  comes,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “a  lot  of  people  suddenly 
have  automobiles  w’ho  never  had  them 
U'fore.  As  soon  as  these  Spanish  sol¬ 
diers  learn  how’  to  shift  gears  they 
imagine  they  know  everything.  So 
they  start  dowm  the  road  at  a  merry 
clip.  ‘Boy,  what  a  swell  driver  I  am,’ 
they  say  as  they  step  on  the  gas  and 
go  faster  and  faster.  Then  they  hit 
the  first  sharp  turn  —  and  that’s  the 
end.” 

I  had  the  same  experience  with  log¬ 
arithms.  I  almost  flunked  a  mathe¬ 
matics  examination  because  I  had  just 


1  Stuart  Chase.  "The  Tyranny  of  Words"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  1938).  While 
Mr.  Chase’s  excursion  into  semantics  may  have  the  ulterior  purpose  of  propaiiratinK  a  certain 
political  philosophy,  what  he  advocates  could  be  applied  with  equal  effectiveness  to  any  type 
of  propaganda,  not  excluding  his  own. 
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discovered  this  marvelous  short  cut  to 
multiplication  and  thought  I  under¬ 
stood  it.  I  should  have  stuck  to  arith¬ 
metic.  Similarly,  as  Stuart  Chase 
suggests,  a  man  should  refuse  to  let  an 
abstraction  he  does  not  understand 
send  him  running  for  a  gun  to  blow 
his  neighbor’s  head  oflF. 

The  invention  of  language  was  one 
of  the  greatest  social  advances  of  the 
human  race.  Nobody  knows  exactly 
how  it  began.  Occasionally  we  find 
the  jawbone  or  skull  of  some  primi¬ 
tive  man.  We  find  stone  tools  and 
weapons.  But  we  never  find  a  petri¬ 
fied  word!  It  w’as  only  ages  later 
when  writing  \vas  invented  that  we 
were  left  any  tangible  remains. 

We  do  know  that  at  some  point 
men  began  to  use  their  lungs,  vocal 
cords,  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  nasal  and 
oral  cavities  —  all  devised  for  other 
and  more  vital  purposes — to  produce 
a  variety  of  speech  sounds.  In  some 
fashion  they  made  a  tacit  social  agree¬ 
ment  that  one  combination  of  sounds 
should  indicate  one  thing  and  another 
another. 

Names  were  invented  for  things 
that  they  could  touch,  see,  taste,  or 
smell.  Verbs  were  invented  to  tell 
what  these  things  did.  Thoughts  and 
emotions  were  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe,  but  men  were  ingenious.  They 
found  a  way  to  name  these  also  by 
extending  the  scope  of  their  physical 
words  w'henever  they  cmild  see  any 
similarity.  Thus  a  word  like  animus, 
“wind”  or  “breath,”  became  “life,” 
“mind,”  “spirit,”  “soul.”  The  point¬ 
ed  stick  that  was  used  to  prod  along 
the  sluggish  ox,  the  fttimtdus,  became 
the  thing  that  jabbed  the  mind  or 
feelings  into  action.  The  idea  of 
thinking  w’as  expressed  in  terms  of 


“collecting,”  “arranging,”  “pruning,” 
or  “weighing”  one’s  thoughts.  You 
could  strike  (offend)  a  person  or  his 
animus,  and  with  the  latter  idea  “of¬ 
fend”  took  on  a  new  meaning.  Physi¬ 
cal  pain,  dolor,  became  mental  pain 
as  well.  A  person  who  was  angry 
could  be  described  as  “burning  up” 
or  “boiling  over.” 

The  last  great  extension  of  verbal 
territory  was  the  abstract  noun.  Quali¬ 
ties,  actions,  feelings,  complexes,  and 
relationships  were  given  names  just 
like  the  things  one  could  feel,  touch, 
and  measure.  They  became  quasi- 
realities  capable  of  acting  and  being 
acted  upon.  Abstractions  can  cover 
tremendous  areas.  A  simple  expres¬ 
sion  like  “Industrial  Revolution,”  for 
example,  involves  centuries  of  time,  a 
vast  section  of  the  world  in  space,  and 
a  complex  group  series  of  causes  and 
results  that  affected  the  life,  action, 
and  thinking  of  millions  of  individ¬ 
uals. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  society 
could  not  exist  without  language  and 
verbal  thought.  Nor  could  our  pres¬ 
ent  complicated  society  exist  and  pro¬ 
gress  without  a  high  abstract  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  language.  To 
suppose,  then,  that  language  could 
automatically  be  thrown  out  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  devoted  wholly  to  so¬ 
cial  studies  is  ridiculous.  Language 
is  a  social  study  and  an  essential  fac¬ 
tor  in  all  social  study. 

One  proposition  that  many  Classi¬ 
cists  are  fighting  bitterly  is  that  social 
instruction  should  be  made  the  core 
of  the  whole  curriculum.  But  can  we 
find  any  real  objection  to  that  as  a 
general  proposition,  any  more  than 
we  can  quarrel  with  a  statement  that 
w’e  should  keep  our  houses  at  a  health- 
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fill  temperature?  Of  course  if  some 
faddist  comes  along  with  the  theory 
that  40  degrees  is  a  healthful  tempera¬ 
ture,  we  are  not  going  to  let  him  freeze 
us  to  death  without  a  struggle. 

We  may  shudder  to  think  of  what 
the  propagandist  of  the  future  could 
do  with  millions  of  people  who  had 
Imhui  taught  only  the  technical  social 
studies  without  any  training  in  lan¬ 
guage  or  logic.  What  the  modern  ad- 
\ertiser  puts  over  in  the  name  of  “sci- 
«  nce”  is  only  a  feeble  sample. 

There  is  one  interpretation  of  “mak¬ 
ing  social  studies  the  core  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum”^  to  which  most  liberal  Clas¬ 
sicists  can  subscribe.  It  involves  not 
so  much  new  subjects  as  new  attitudes, 
the  elimination  of  the  subject-cen¬ 
tered  point  of  view.  An  inspector  in 
a  factory  often  seems  to  think  that  the 
factory  exists  so  that  he  can  inspect. 
Specialists  in  various  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge  have  a  similar  tendency  to  regard 
the  educational  system  as  existing 
solely  to  support  their  specialty.  An 
isolationist  attitude  may  be  necessary 
for  fundamental  research  work,  but  in 
the  problem  of  eilucating  masses  of 
j>eople  we  should  strive  to  integrate 
the  various  fields  of  knowledge  towards 
an  understanding  of  present-day  soci¬ 
ety  and  individual  adjustment  to  its 
demands  and  opportunities. 

The  semasiologists  furnish  a  case  in 
point.  They  w’ork  with  words  and  the 
development  of  language  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  forget  its  several  pur¬ 
poses.  To  them  words  become  the 
vital  realities  and  the  real  world  of 
men  and  things  is  shoved  off  into  the 
vague  realm  of  “meanings.”  When  a 
rank  outsider  such  as  Stuart  Chase 


comes  along  like  Prometheus  to  steal 
fire  from  their  Olympus  they  would 
gladly  chain  him  to  a  rock  if  they 
could.  At  least  they  roast  him  alive 
in  their  book  reviews  and  pounce  with 
glee  on  every  technical  error  they  can 
find.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
he  may  succeed  in  convincing  thous¬ 
ands  that  language  has  greater  social 
implications  than  either  linguists  or 
social  experts  usually  realize. 

How  much  language  does  a  person 
need  ?  “Pidgin  English”  seems  to  be 
enough  for  a  stevedore  in  the  China 
Sea.  Perhaps  a  factory  hand  can  do 
his  job  w’ith  a  knowledge  of  something 
less  than  newspaper  English,  though 
it  may  not  make  him  an  intelligent 
member  of  his  union  or  a  good  voter. 
Thousands  of  white  collar  workers 
can  get  by  with  an  ordinary  vocabu¬ 
lary  plus  the  technical  terms  of  their 
profession  so  long  as  their  work  is 
mainly  routine  and  the  main  decisions 
are  left  to  others.  If  they  are  account¬ 
ants  they  know  in  what  column  to  en¬ 
ter  each  particular  item.  If  they  are 
salesman  they  know  which  particular 
point  to  play  up  or  which  particular 
stereotyped  sales  talk  to  .shift  into  un¬ 
der  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

Xevertheless  society  does  need  initi¬ 
ative  and  leadership.  We  cannot  all 
keep  on  doing  exactly  what  we  have 
been  doing  before  or  doing  only  what 
someone  else  has  planned  for  us. 
Some  of  us  must  always  be  analyzing 
new  situations,  meeting  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  solving  new  problems.  To 
do  this  requires  new  thinking,  and 
often  on  a  high  abstract  plane. 

The  first  step  in  problem-solving  is 
to  find  the  facts.  This  may  be  partly 
by  observation  and  experience.  But 


Z  Cf.  Charles  H.  Judd,  “Education  and  Social  Proaress”  (Harcourt.  Brace  *  Co.,  New  York, 
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some  of  the  facts  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  people  or  books.  We  must 
get  them  through  the  medium  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  not  always  easy  language 
at  that.  Then  the  facts  must  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  arranged,  evaluated,  and  some 
conclusions  drawn.  In  this  we  must 
go  through  a  logical  verbal  thought 
process.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
how  closely  logic  is  often  tied  up  with 
definitions  and  grammar.  Of  course 
the  conclusions  must  be  tested  to  prove 
their  validity  if  possible.  But  this  is 
not  the  end.  Problem-solving  is  a 
useless  mental  exercise  unless  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  put  into  action.  This  often 
requires  e.xplaiiiing  it  to  others  in  un¬ 
derstandable  and  persuasive  terms. 
Again  we  need  to  use  language.  Many 
fioople  have  brilliant  ideas  but  cannot 
get  them  understood  because  they  can¬ 
not  put  complie^ited  ideas  into  simple 
language.  They  cannot  translate  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  into  the  language 
of  the  simple.  Many  people  do  not 
even  get  started  on  a  problem  because 
they  cannot  get  to  the  point  of  defin¬ 
ing  what  the  problem  is.  Of  course 
linguistic  power  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  cleverest  linguists  are  often  the 
poorest  persuaders,  especially  when 
they  lack  other  equally  necessary  per¬ 
sonal  qualities. 

“The  prime  obstacle  in  general  edu¬ 
cation,”  says  Ivor  Armstrong  Rich¬ 
ards  in  his  new  book  Interpretation  in 
Tearhinq,^  “is  a  feeling  of  helpless¬ 
ness  before  the  unintelligible.  Every 
problem  is  new  to  the  mind  which 
first  meets  it,  and  it  is  baffling  until 
he  can  recognize  in  it  something  which 
he  has  met  and  dealt  with  already. 
The  all-important  difference  between 
the  mind  which  can  clear  itself  by 


thought  and  the  mind  which  remains 
bewildered  and  can  proceed  only  by 
burying  the  difficulty  in  a  formula  — 
retained,  at  best,  by  mere  rote  mem¬ 
ory  —  is  in  this  power  to  recognize 
the  new  problem  as,  in  part,  an  old 
conquest.” 

Metaphors,  as  I  tried  to  illustrate 
earlier  in  this  paper,  are  at  the  root 
of  language;  and  Mr.  Richards,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  maintains  that  they  are  at  the 
root  of  thinking.  Classicists  are  often 
accused  of  thinking  only  by  analogy, 
but  our  critics  sometimes  forget  that 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  hypotheses 
of  science  and  social  science  were  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  analogy  and  only  later  con¬ 
firmed  by  experiment  and  measure¬ 
ment.  We  Classicists  have  no  legiti¬ 
mate  reason  to  object  to  the  social  sci¬ 
entist’s  submitting  our  own  hypotheses 
to  test  and  measurement  whenever  he 
is  capable  of  doing  so. 

Latin  was  once  the  most  practical 
subject  of  “progressive  education” 
and  it  was  the  “core”  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  curriculum  for  two  very  sound 
reasons.  One  was  that  civilization 
was  trying  to  recover  what  it  had  lost 
during  the  dark  ages;  Latin  was  the 
key  to  the  ancient  store  of  knowledge. 
The  second  was  that  Latin  was  the 
universal  language  of  scholars.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  those  two  reasons  exists  today. 

Moreover  we  are  now  for  the  first 
time  trying  to  educate  everybody,  not 
just  the  leaders  of  society.  We  are 
educating  countless  thousands  who 
will  be  followers,  whose  work  will 
mostly  be  laid  out  for  them  in  fairly 
well-defined  grooves.  Society  needs 
these  people.  No  factory  or  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world  could  survive  if 
everyone  planned  and  acted  entirely 


3  Hnreourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  1938.  (Reviewed  In  "Time,”  Oct.  17,  1938,  p.  38.) 
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for  himself.  For  some  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  Latin,  as  a  language  at  least, 
niay  be  unprofitable.  But  there  are 
still  the  others — the  ones  who  would 
have  been  in  high  school  forty  years 
ago,  when  we  were  attempting  to  edu¬ 
cate  only  one  tenth  the  number  we  are 
teaching  today. 

The  values  of  Latin  study  today  are 
two-fold — cultural  and  linguistic.  Re¬ 
cently  we  have  been  paying  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  cultural  values; 
thanks,  in  part,  to  the  onslaught  of 
our  enemies,  thanks  in  part  to  our 
own  investigations.  Our  textbooks 
are  full  of  illustrations  and  stories  of 
Roman  life.  They  try  to  give  some 
idea  of  what  Roman  life  and  language 
mean  to  the  world  today.  That  step 
might  be  carried  a  little  farther  to 
reach  some  of  the  masses  we  have  little 
hope  of  getting  in  the  language  courses. 
We  might  establish  popular  courses, 
and  some  have  been  established  al- 
leady,  which  could  impart  some  of  the 
cultural  values  of  the  Classics  to 
people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
language  at  all. 

Some  may  object  that  this  means 
reading  Latin  authors  in  translation 
and  that  Classical  authors  cannot  be 
adequately  translated.  That  is  partly 
true.  Euclid’s  geometry  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  perfectly  into  English,  a  poet 
like  Horace  very  imperfectly.  Still, 
many  people  can  get  much  more  out 
of  a  good,  even  though  imperfect, 
translation  than  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  get  out  of  the  original.  Here  I  am 
again  on  the  side  of  Prometheus 
against  the  gods. 

For  many  people,  however,  Latin  is 
well  worthwhile  as  a  language  study 
apart  from  all  this.  It  is  no  mere 
accident  that  vocabulary  seems  to  cor¬ 


relate  more  highly  with  achievement 
than  any  other  single  factor.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Latin  study  contrib¬ 
utes  much  to  a  knowledge  of  language. 
To  this  may  be  attributed  in  part,  I 
believe,  the  frequently  superior  show¬ 
ing  of  Latin  students  in  other  subjects. 

The  argument  most  often  advanced 
for  the  linguistic  value  of  Latin  is 
that  some  sixty  per  cent  of  our  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  of  Latin  origin.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  one  most  easily  understood 
but  it  may  be  the  weakest.  Most 
people  know  the  meaning  of  nautical 
before  they  meet  nauta.  It  does  not 
help  one  much  to  know  that  carbuncle 
comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning 
“little  coal.”  Having  one  fixes  the 
meaning  much  more  clearly  in  the 
average  person’s  mind.  The  deriva¬ 
tion  of  “trivial”  does  little  to  help 
one’s  use  or  understanding  of  the 
word  in  English.  True,  words  like 
facto,  capto,  and  ago  have  hundreds 
of  English  derivatives,  but  even  here 
a  more  direct  study  of  roots,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  could  build  up  far  more 
formal  vocabulary  knowledge  in  a 
.‘shorter  space  of  time  if  that  were  the 
only  goal. 

The  fact  is  that  isolated  words  sel¬ 
dom  have  any  definite  or  complete 
meaning.  “Dog”  means  one  thing  to 
the  owner  of  a  pet,  another  thing  to  a 
machinist,  still  another  to  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  wieners  in  split  buns.  The 
co-ed  coming  home  after  a  dance 
means  something  else  again  when  she 
says  that  her  “dogs  are  tired.” 
“Strike”  does  not  mean  “hit”  in  base¬ 
ball.  “Blackberries  are  red  when 
they’re  green.”  “Bridge”  means  a 
number  of  things.  So  does  “play.” 
But  “play  bridge”  has  a  definite 
meaning  to  most  people.  It  is  hard 
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to  find  individual  words  that  have 
only  one  meaning  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  only  when  words  are 
grouped  that  they  convey  any  definite 
meaning.  Then  they  do  more  than 
define  a  sense  unit;  they  also  convey 
an  attitude.  Frequently  they  stir  up 
an  emotion — deliberately  so  in  propa¬ 
ganda.  This  the  “propagandee”  has  a 
right  to  know.  To  realize  the  danger 
ia  one  step  in  avoiding  it.  And 
nothing  brings  out  the  manifold  forces 
in  language  quite  so  well  as  training 
in  translation.  The  person  who  tries 
to  translate  English  into  Latin  or 
Latin  into  English  on  a  word-for-word 
basis  gets  only  nonsense.  He  is  merely 
feulwtituting  one  fragment  of  meaning 
for  another  and  the  result  is  only  frag¬ 
ments  without  meaning  and  without 
emotional  force. 

Translation  is  something  more 
subtle  and  valuable  than  mere  word 
substitution  —  especially  translation 
from  a  synthetic  to  an  analytical  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  breaking  through  a  group 
of  words  to  find  the  real  meaning 
and  then  re-expressing  that  meaning 
through  the  words  of  the  other  lan¬ 
guage.  Latin  is  so  different  from 
English  that  it  always  forces  us  to  do 
this  except  in  very  simple  sentences. 
Latin  is  weak  on  abstract  nouns.  The 
English  abstract  word  “destination” 
must  be  broken  down  to  its  sense 
“where  he  was  going.”  Latin  has  a 
small  vocabulary.  High-flown  Eng¬ 
lish  must  be  made  simple  enough  for 
a  child  to  understand  before  it  will 
go  into  Latin.  Latin  prose  composi¬ 
tion,  then,  should  be  a  good  exercise 
for  anyone  who  expects  to  make  the 
abstractions  of  social  science  intelli¬ 


gible  to  boys  and  girls.  To  express 
things  simply  requires  much  more 
rigorous  training  and  effort  than  to 
patter  away  in  complicated  verbal 
formulae. 

The  translation  class  might  be 
called  a  language  laboratory.  We 
analyze  the  verbal  formulae  to  find 
their  meaning.  We  turn  the  meaning 
into  new  words.  We  test  our  results 
by  whether  they  make  sense  or  not. 
The  process  is  slow,  sometimes  pain¬ 
ful.  But  all  the  while  we  are  learn¬ 
ing  about  language  in  the  continual 
process  of  translating  from  language 
to  meaning,  from  meaning  to  lan¬ 
guage.  We  become  capable  of  getting 
more  meaning  out  of  everything  we 
read  and  hear,  of  expressing  more 
clearly  and  concisely  what  we  want  to 
tell  others. 

True,  some  people  may  be  exposed 
to  this  experience  and  it  may  not  take, 
just  as  some  may  be  exposed  to  a  lab¬ 
oratory  course  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  to  a  course  in  social  studies  and 
never  acquire  a  scientific  habit  of 
thought  or  a  social  point  of  view.  But 
for  the  thousands  who  can  and  do 
profit  from  it,  it  is  an  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience. 

There  may  be  no  transfer  of  train¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  technical  sense.  But 
the  social  science  student  who  has  had 
some  language  and  logic  may  get  quite 
a  lot  more  out  of  what  he  reads  and 
hears  than  his  neighbor  who  merely 
parrots  back  the  formulae  when  it 
comes  to  examination  time.  I.«t  those 
who  w’ould  scrap  the  Latin  language 
completely  be  careful  that  they  are 
not  throwing  out  a  lot  of  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  junk  pile. 
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WE  shall  endeavor  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  not  to  engage  with  our 
friends,  the  enemy,  in  the 
usual  controversies  regarding  the 
“dead  languages”;  our  refutation  of 
their  charges  still  stand.  We  shall 
omit  the  preliminaries  to  save  time 
and  shift  to  other  controversial  ground. 

We  mean  to  set  up  a  just  claim  for 
our  rightful  place  in  the  sun,  which 
place  we  fearlessly  assert  is  being 
usurped  by  petty  traffickers  in  educa¬ 
tion  who  jam  the  curriculum  with 
tads  and  fancies  and  thus  crowd  out 
the  fundamentals.  “Expert”  educa¬ 
tionists,  remorseless  modernists,  roam 
lip  and  down  the  jungle  of  educa¬ 
tional  theories  and  devices  and  declare 
that  we  have  outgrown  all  the  old 
methods  and  pedagogical  principles  of 
former  days,  and  are  supposedly  out¬ 
witted  and  outmoded. 

And  so  debunking  has  become  a 
popular  fad  in  all  phases  of  life ;  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  spared.  In  a  certain 
city  in  the  far  west,  language  study 
has  been  dropped  from  the  high-school 
courses,  and  courses  in  buying  on  the 
installment  plan  have  been  introduced. 
Another  school  in  the  far  east  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  four-year  course  in  sales¬ 
manship  for  girls.  And  still  another 
school  introduces  a  course  in  personal¬ 
ity.  Lack  of  culture,  you  see,  can  be 
remedied  by  reading  fifteen  minutes 
every  day,  and  personality  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  ten  easy  lessons — and  don’t 
send  any  money!  The  National  Hair¬ 
dressers  Association  petitioned  the 


president  of  the  Yale  Corporation  to 
provide  for  the  study  of  beauty  in  the 
great  Institute  of  Human  Relatiima 
recently  established  at  that  university. 
A  far  eastern  university  has  a  course 
in  Hotel  ^lanagement.  At  an  educa¬ 
tional  convention  we  witnessed  a  dem- 
(uistration  staged  by  pupils  in  Junior 
Business  Training — they  were  wrap¬ 
ping  and  tying  up  packages !  And  in 
a  well-known  preparatory  school  to  the 
southland  Latin  has  been  abandoned 
entirely:  social  sciences  are  made  the 
pupils’  chief  study.  Ye  shades  of 
Ix)well  who  defined  a  university  as  an 
institution  of  learning  where  nothing 
useful  is  taught,  and  of  that  professor 
of  Greek,  who,  on  being  asked  of  what 
use  Greek  is,  replied  in  stentorian 
tones:  “None  whatever,  thank  God!” 

Along  with  these  “practical”  sub¬ 
jects  w'e  are  urged  one  year  to  educate 
for  democracy,  but  whose  democracy? 
Russia’s,  Germany’s,  Italy’s?  Yours 
or  mine?  The  next  year  we  are  to 
educate  for  leadership,  but  nobody 
cares  to  follow;  next  for  leisure,  but 
no  one  can  keep  still  long  enough  to 
engage  in  the  reflection,  meditation, 
and  contentment  in  which  gainful  lei¬ 
sure  alone  can  abide.  To  many  people 
leisure  means  just  three  things — turn¬ 
ing  on  the  radio,  going  to  the  “mov¬ 
ies,”  and  droning  over  the  “funnies” 
in  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

Our  rightful  time  and  place  in  the 
sun  are  usurped  in  the  main  by  the 
Manual  Arts,  Physical  Science,  and 
the  Social  Sciences.  Well,  how  much 
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of  an  education  does  it  take  to  learn 
to  drive  a  nail,  to  saw  on  a  straight 
line,  to  edge  a  piece  of  wood  and  to 
saw  up  expensive  lumber  to  make  abor¬ 
tive  tabourets  ?  How  much  science  is 
necessary  from  the  point  of  utility  and 
need  ?  Of  course  today  every  item  of 
study  must  quickly  show  results  in 
the  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  or  be 
thrown  into  the  discard.  Well,  is  it 
more  important  to  glorify  some  grass¬ 
hopper,  or  an  earthworm,  is  it  more 
important  to  count  the  number  of 
stripes  on  the  back  of  a  Brazilian 
beetle  and  the  number  of  muscles  in 
an  oyster  than  it  is  to  know  your  own 
language  and  to  learn  to  express  your¬ 
self  clearly  and  intelligently  ?  If 
utility  is  to  be  the  aim  in  studying 
science  then  a  very  modest  amount  of 
it  ought  to  suffice  and  serve  our  every 
turn.  The  fact  that  science  treats  of 
the  relation  of  things  to  each  other 
while  the  humanities  treat  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  things  to  us  is  seemingly  of  no 
consequence. 

Aggressive  “reformers”  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  assailing  the  ancient  citadels 
of  learning  with  their  deceptive  slogan 
of  “training  for  efficiency”;  they 
would  debunk  the  cultural  ideas  and 
ideals  of  e<lucation  as  being  useless, 
impractical,  and  old-fashioned,  as  out¬ 
witted  and  outmoded.  Many  educa¬ 
tionists,  given  the  opportunity,  w’ould 
turn  every  school  into  a  vocational 
school.  Vocational  training,  to  be 
sure,  has  its  place  in  an  educational 
system ;  but  to  substitute  it  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  is  wholly  unjustifiable ; 
even  more  so  is  the  assertion  that  the 
former  is  just  as  good  as,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  latter.  The  avowed  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  former  is  to  train  its 
pupils  to  do  certain  work;  it  plays 


upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
support  himself ;  the  latter  endeavors 
to  teach  the  individual  self-mastery 
and  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 

Many  graduates  of  vocational  schools 
are  coming  to  grief  today;  they  can¬ 
not  get  jobs  nor  hold  them  because 
they  lack  cultural  attainments.  Amer¬ 
ican  civilization  is  not  stalling  because 
of  lack  of  manual  skill  but  because  its 
tastes,  attitudes,  and  insight  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  adjustments  re¬ 
quired  by  new  conditions.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  mere  skill  for  cultural 
development  cheats  the  individual  and 
lowers  the  general  standard  of  life. 
Does  not  such  a  policy  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  unemployment  ? 
Think  it  over.  Mere  ability,  however 
great,  whether  manual,  scientific,  or 
linguistic,  is  vastly  different  from  an 
e<lucated  mind.  This  vexed,  perplexed, 
oomplexed  world  is  not  going  to  be 
saved  wholly  by  a  vocationally  trained 
mind. 

Probably  the  worst  offenders  and 
usurpers  of  our  time  and  place  in  the 
curriculum  are  the  social  sciences,  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  by  the  more 
glorified  and  high-sounding  term  of 
Human  Relations.  In  the  Bellum 
IJ elveticum,  e.g.,  are  we  not  teaching 
history,  language,  civilization,  and 
culture?  Do  not  these  items  consti¬ 
tute  social  science?  Did  not  Caesar 
roll  back  the  tide  of  barbaric  invasion 
five  hundred  years  ?  He  affords  ample 
opportunity  to  stress  the  value  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  subordination  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Contrast,  if  you  will,  the 
inefficiency  of  foreign  cavalry  and 
citizen  infantry.  Weakness  is  sure  to 
follow  if  civilians  fail  to  perform 
their  duty.  How  many  of  us  make 
the  same  mistake  which  Considius 
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made — seeing:  something  which  is  not 
there?  Or  perhaps  it  was  his  coward¬ 
ice  which  wrecke<l  carefully  laid 
plans.  In  either  event  it  show’s  the 
resjwnsihility  laid  upon  individuals  at 
all  times.  What  did  it  mean  in  obli¬ 
gation  and  privilege  to  be  a  “Civis 
Romanus”  ?  And  what  does  it  mean 
to  be  a  “Civis  Americanus”  in  obliga¬ 
tion,  privilege,  and  responsibility? 
And  yet  how  apt  We  are  to  shift  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  to  “pass  the  buck.” 

Among  the  Ubii  there  was  equal 
opportunity,  responsibility,  and  honor 
of  soldier  and  peasant.  And  yet  there 
are  people  today  who  would  raise 
their  hands  in  holy  horror,  and  rightly 
so,  at  all  the  isms  which  are  spread¬ 
ing  their  tentacles  over  the  w’hole 
globe  like  a  huge  octopus.  But  the 
same  conditions  are  found  among  the 
ancient  Swabians  of  two  thousand 
years  ago:  “Privati  ac  separati  apud 
c*os  nihil  est,  neque  longius  anno  re- 
manere  uno  in  loco  colendi  causa  li¬ 
cet.”  We  have  the  demagc^ies  in  the 
first  book  of  Caesar  deterring  the  pop¬ 
ulace  from  furnishing  the  grain ;  and 
w’e  have  soap-box  orators  and  political 
up-starts,  like  Dumnorix,  on  the  street 
corners  of  our  cities  and  elsewhere 
arguing  for  and  against  single  tax, 
free  trade,  prohibition,  socialism,  and 
all  the  other  isms  and  all  the  alpha- 
l>etical  combinations  which  stretch  all 
the  way  from  here  to  the  White  House. 
On  several  occasions  Ceasar  mentions 
the  prohibition  laws  of  the  Belgae  and 
the  Nervi!  —  the  first  Volstead  Act. 
Their  “Act”  was  seemingly  effective; 
but  what  of  ours  of  former  days? 
^loet  likely  the  ancients,  pagans 
though  they  were,  would  term  our 
“noble  ex{>criment”  a  “corruption”  of 


the  g(K>d  old  morals,  and  who  could 
gainsay  them  ? 

The  measures  of  the  Gracchi  loom 
high  in  significance  these  days  l)ecause 
they  disclose  the  dangers  which  are 
sure  to  follow  when  artificial  means 
are  adopted  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
distressed.  Compare  these  measures 
with  what  is  happening  today,  then 
leflect  on  w’here  we  are  and — ^where 
we  are  going  from  here.  In  Cicero 
we  read :  “Cum  luxuria,  cum  amentia, 
cum  scelere  nobis  certandum  est” 
Look  around  and  reflect  on  how’  we  are 
beset  on  every  side  by  these  same  ad¬ 
versaries  in  all  their  sickening,  dia- 
gusting,  fiendish,  and  devilish  forms. 
Read  Pompey’s  Military  Command, 
then  go  and  collect  your  taxes;  read 
the  Aeneid,  VI,  G21  ff.,  recounting 
the  story  of  the  man  who  sold  his 
country  for  gold — but  don’t  think  of 
Benedict  Arnold. 

Social  Science  did  you  say  ?  Why, 
the  Classics  are  steeped  in  it.  Are 
the  enthusiasts  and  devotees  of  this 
seemingly  all-important  subject  blind  ] 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis 
all  education  is  a  matter  of  human  re¬ 
lations  ?  And  if  the  subject  of  human 
relations  is  so  inclusive  and  voracious 
in  its  grasp,  why  shall  the  study  of 
language,  and  of  the  Classics  in  pa^ 
ticular,  be  discriminated  against,  vir¬ 
tually  eliminated,  and  scoffed  at?  The 
Fathers  of  this  republic  were  fitted 
and  trained  and  equipped  to  serve  the 
country  not  by  some  “practical” 
course  in  politics  and  government, 
but  studying  the  history,  civilizatiwi, 
and  language  of  old,  which  promoted 
their  integrity,  and  broadened  their 
mental  horizon  and  their  vision,  for 
verily  “w’here  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.” 
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Many  people  in  addition  to  the 
mental  training  they  received  were  af¬ 
fected  in  their  career  in  one  respect 
or  other  by  the  men  who  evolved  “the 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grand¬ 
eur  that  was  Rome.”  How  can  you 
get  closer  to  a  people  than  through 
their  language  and  literature?  Veri¬ 
ly  the  best  key  to  a  direct  and  inti¬ 
mate  understanding  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  and  their  civilization  or 
of  any  people,  is  a  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  language  and  literature. 

In  teaching  the  Classics  we  are  not 
rattling  dry  bones;  we  are  dealing 
with  living  forces  through  w'hich  we 
can  become  acquainted  w’ith  the  his¬ 
tory,  thought,  and  literature  of  the 
greatest  civilizations  which  this  old 
world  has  yet  seen.  We  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  institutions,  civilizations, 
and  culture  that  are  of  interest  per  se, 
and  yet  in  them  we  can  interpret  our 
ewn  experience  in  the  light  of  a 
mighty  past  and  form  rational  com¬ 
parisons  with  modern  life,  thought, 
speech,  and  motive.  It  will  be  said 
that  you  can  secure  all  this  from  trans¬ 
lations;  of  course  you  can,  but  no 
translation,  however  excellent  can  con¬ 
vey  the  atmosphere  and  the  spirit  of 
the  original.  You  can  invariably 
translate  words  but  you  cannot  trans¬ 
late  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Horace  and  many  other  classical  writ¬ 
ers  are  not  ancient  writers;  they  arc 
modern,  they  are  our  contemporaries; 
in  fact,  they  are  the  contemporaries 
of  all  ages.  When  w’e  read  them  time 
and  space  seem  to  disappear.  No,  the 
Classics  are  “dead”  only  to  such  as 
know  little,  and  care  less  for  the 
wealth  of  direction,  suggestion,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  beauty  they  offer.  They  are 


as  alive  today  as  they  were  in  the  days 
when  Plato  philosophized  and  Virgil 
sang  and  Caesar  galloped  back  into 
Gaul  and  Cicero  thundered  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  what  we  learn  from  history  is 
that  nobody  learns  anything  from  his¬ 
tory. 

Well,  what  is  the  price?  What  does 
it  cost  the  youth  of  this  country  to 
have  the  place  of  the  Classics  in  the 
curriculum  usurped  by  these  powers 
that  be?  It  is  painfully  evident  that 
much  is  lost.  Many  people  are  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  with  the  increasing 
prominence  given  to  physical  science, 
to  vocational  training,  to  social  sci¬ 
ence,  and  with  an  ever-increasing 
commercial  spirit  and  the  depressingly 
low  standard  of  literary  taste  among 
the  large  half-educated  public  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  modem 
.society,  the  Classics  will  go  to  the  wall. 

In  such  an  unfavorable  condition  of 
things  fortune  may  take  various  turns. 

(1)  It  is  only  natural  that  in  the 
course  of  events  this  generation  will 
furnish  the  educational  leaders  of  the 
next;  but  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
being  trained  and  nurtured  mainly  in 
an  atmosphere  viciously  antagonistic 
to  the  Classics  and  to  the  humanities 
in  general.  They  will  become  hard¬ 
ened  to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  what 
makes  life  ennobling;  insensible  to  the 
best  that  has  been  said  and  thought 
through  the  ages.  Hence  a  generation 
may  grow  up  which,  as  of  old,  knows 
not  Joseph. 

(2)  Goethe’s  great  dictum  is  that 
whoever  does  not  know  another  lan¬ 
guage  besides  his  own  does  not  even 
know  his  own.  While  we  believe  to  a 
certain  extent  in  teaching  Latin  per 
ae,  still  its  vocabulary  needs  special 
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stressing  and  attention  because  accord¬ 
ing  to  modest  estimates  sixty-five  per 
C’^nt  of  English  words  are  of  Latin 
origin.  But  it  is  not  only  in  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  but  also  in  its  structural 
qualities  that  Latin  is  one  of  the  best 
foundations  for  the  writing  of  good 
English. 

Professor  Bliss  Perry  in  his  most 
charming  and  human  book,  And 
CladJy  Teach,  .says: 

“Year  after  year  in  the  Harvard 
(iraduate  School  I  used  to  notice  that 
the  best  writers  were  the  Canadians  who 
kept  up  their  Classics.  No  boy  well 
traine<l  in  Greek  and  Latin  composition 
ever  found  difficulty  in  expressing  him¬ 
self  in  English.  It  used  to  be  hoped 
that  drill  in  the  modem  languages  would 
ultimately  supply  the  discipline  once 
given  by  the  Classics,  but  so  far  the  re¬ 
sult  has  l)een  disappointing.” 

\Vp  heard,  just  of  late,  a  teacher 
say  that  he  had  studied  Latin  four 
years,  but  he  did  not  think  he  gained 
anything  by  so  doing  —  and  he  is  a 
teacher  of  English  at  that! 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
half  of  the  dissertations  submitted 
for  the  doctor's  degree  are  not  fit  to 
print  because  of  the  abominable  Eng¬ 
lish  in  which  they  are  written;  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  some  of  the  more  repu¬ 
table  publishing  houses  have  a  staff 
of  writers  in  reserve  to  go  over  all 
manuscript,  frequently  rewriting  them 
l*ecause  the  firm  is  unwilling  to  place 
its  imprint  on  such  sloppy  work. 
Trhfe  dictu,  authors  of  textbooks  are 
said  to  be  the  worst  offenders! 

Will  Durant  in  his  diatribe  of  some 
two  years  ago  against  the  Classics  con¬ 
tends  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  de¬ 
vote  one’s  time  to  the  masters  of  Eng¬ 
lish  like  Bacon,  Milton,  Gibbon, 
Addison,  Macaulay,  et  al.,  than  to  the 
“dead”  languages.  He  forgets  that 


the  men  he  mentions,  and  many  other 
masters  of  English  were  first  of  all 
steeped  in  classic  lore.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  most  masters  of  English 
first  mastered  Latin  ?  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  bring  the  preciseness  and 
clearness  of  expression  of  Caesar  and 
the  choice  diction  and  logical  state¬ 
ments  of  Cicero  to  the  attention  of  the 
younger  generation,  yea,  to  that  of  an 
older  growth  to  counteract  their  slop¬ 
piness  of  expression  ? 

(3)  We  are  losing  the  training  in 
the  formation  of  general  ideas  and  the 
expression  of  these  ideas  in  all  the 
preciseness  and  shades  of  meaning  and 
the  nice  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  so  lacking  in  English.  When 
we  find  that  there  are  thirty-two  defi¬ 
nitions  in  Latin  for  ratio  it  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  power  of  discrimination 
to  choose  the  right  word  for  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time;  and  that  is 
after  all  style. 

(4)  We  are  losing  the  general 
broadening  of  the  intellectual  horiron 
which  attends  the  study  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  If  Latin  and  Greek  are 
(iropped  from  the  curriculum,  then 
the  higher  spiritual  and  cultural  val¬ 
ues  of  education,  fostered  by  the  hu¬ 
manities,  will  likewise  be  cut  off. 
“Their  spiritual  uplift  and  outlook 
ought  to  make  each  one  happy  in  his 
appointed  task.  A  classical  training 
has  never  unfitted  men  for  vocational 
work,  while  vocational  training  has 
made  many  a  one  unfit  for  better  serv¬ 
ice  to  society.”  There  must  needs  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water; 
but  the  human  race  was  not  primarily 
created  to  hew  wood  and  to  draw  water 
any  more  than  it  was  created  to  run 
gasoline  stations,  automobiles,  and 
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hot-dog  stands,  but  to  enjoy  life  and 
to  have  life  more  abundantly. 

(6)  The  human  problem  was  al¬ 
ways  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks;  they  never  doubted  the  su¬ 
preme  importance  of  man.  Automo¬ 
biles  and  aeroplanes,  radios  and  mov¬ 
ies  never  distracted  them.  It  was 
knowledge  they  sought  and  it  was 
knowledge  they  found ;  and  with  it  all 
tliey  expressed  themselves  in  simplici¬ 
ty,  clearness,  and  directness,  with  a 
fidelity  to  truth  and  an  absolute  re¬ 
gard  for  the  process  of  logic  and  rea¬ 
soning  wholly  unsurpassed.  They 
solved  the  problem  of  human  existence 
and  human  conduct  not  by  means  of 
applied  science  nor  by  the  aid  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  so-called;  they  began 
by  studying  man  himself. 

There  are  those  who  boast  that  they 
have  forgotten  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
they  ever  studied.  But  nothing  we 
have  ever  assimilated,  physically,  mor¬ 
ally,  and  spiritually,  is  ever  wholly 
lost  or  forgotten.  There  is  always  a 
residuum  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
ever  serves  as  a  saving  grace. 

Really,  we  should  not  care  whether 
our  pupils  a  score  of  years  hence  can 
give  the  list  of  verbs  that  govern  the 
dative  case  in  Latin,  or  be  able  to  con¬ 
jugate  a  verb  in  the  aorist  tense  in 
Greek.  But  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
that  they  be  able  to  read  and  interpret 
intelligently;  that  they  have  acquired 
some  taste  for  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  for  what  is  best  in  life  and 


literature;  that  they  be  able  to  think 
consistently  and  consecutively  and 
above  all  learn  to  think  a  problem 
through ;  to  be  able  to  see  straight,  to 
read  straight,  to  think  straight,  and 
tc  act  straight  from  proper  motives 
and  not  be  “crooked”  all  over  their 
whole  life  long. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  objec¬ 
tives  can  be  gained  from  a  curriculum 
dominated  by  materialism,  commer¬ 
cialism,  and  the  insistence  on  speedy 
returns.  Besides  all  else  for  which 
the  Classics  stand  they  are  yet  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  the  vulgarity  and  to  the  crude 
materialism  which  threaten  the  pres¬ 
ent  civilization.  The  restlessness,  the 
superficiality,  and  the  gross  material¬ 
ism  which  dominate  so  much  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  life  today  have  never 
brought  a  great  message,  nor  made  the 
world  better,  nor  life  sweeter. 

“The  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome”  will  abide 
whether  these  “dead”  languages  will 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  rightful 
place  in  a  system  of  education  or  not. 
But  we  shall  miss  the  goal,  for  the 
humanistic  training  of  future  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  will  be  lost;  the  train¬ 
ing  in  clear  thinking  and  clarity  of 
expression  will  be  lost,  and  what  is 
more,  the  spiritual  uplift  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  value  of  the  humanities  will  be 
lost,  because  the  imderpinning  is 
knocked  out  from  under  the  living 
forces  of  education. 
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The  RenaisBanee  attitude  toward 
classical  literature  is  an  ever- 
interesting?  phenomenon.  In  a 
degree  the  furor  about  that  literature 
may  be  likened  to  the  recent  wave  of 
enthusiasm  alK)ut  things  antique  in 
the  way  of  furniture  and  other  house¬ 
hold  articles.  For  classical  literature 
was  discovered  to  possess  a  quality 
to  which  the  mediaevalists  had  Ikhui 
blind. 

There  was  tremendous  vitality  in 
that  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman  clas¬ 
sical  material.  The  people  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  perioil  learned  that  the  old 
li^^'raturc  contained  n  human  interest 
element  wanting  in  the  limited  wait¬ 
ings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  liter¬ 
ature  containing  this  human  interest 
eh'inent — the  charm  of  literary  form, 
the  dramatic  appeal  of  the  ohl  trage¬ 
dies,  the  amusing  character  of  the  an¬ 
cient  cometlies,  the  rotundities  of 
Ciceronian  diction  and  sentence,  the 
lure  of  historical  tales — they  gave  the 
name  “humanities.”  Such  reading 
offered  release  from  the  intellectual 
drahness  of  mediaevalism. 

But  humanism  in  literature  could 
not  long  be  confine^  to  expression  in 
classical  languages,  once  it  had  been 
savored.  The  idea  of  a  human  interest 
literature  having  been  apprehended,  a 
modern  language  literature  was  inevit¬ 
able.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
modern  period  was  ushered  in  w’ith 
these  two  among  its  many  character¬ 
istics  :  an  entrenched,  unchallenged  po¬ 
sition  of  Latin  as  the  language  of 
learning,  unquestionably  the  interna¬ 


tional  language  for  ehurch  and  state 
and  university;  a  heightened  and  a 
vivid  consciousness  of  that  language  as 
the  graceful  medium  of  a  rich  treasure 
that  could  be  approached  wdth  antici¬ 
pations  of  delight,  and  tarried  over 
with  recurrent  pleasure.  One  won¬ 
ders  w’hether  the  swond  of  these  two 
factors  may  not  have  been  the  death- 
knell  of  the  first.  For  it  was  the  dis¬ 
covery,  or  rediscovery,  of  the  human 
interest  possibilities  in  written  lan¬ 
guage  that  prompted  production  of  a 
literature  in  modern  vernaculars,  thus 
helping  to  give  standing  to  these  mod¬ 
ern  tongues,  and  so  helping  also  to  dis¬ 
place  the  Latin  as  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  learned. 

The  Sixteenth  Century. 

When,  in  1538,  John  Sturm  com¬ 
menced  his  forty  years  of  service  as 
rector  of  the  Strassburg  gymnasium, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt 
whatsoever  about  the  essential  need  of 
the  student  for  a  quite  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  Latin.  Admittedly  one  did 
not  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
Latin  through  his  sundry  contacts  with 
other  people,  but  none  the  less  one 
must  come  to  such  ready  use  of  Latin 
that  he  could  speak  it,  read  it,  write  it, 
in  preparation  for  employing  it  as  the 
sole  language  of  the  university  class¬ 
room,  if  one  aspired  to  any  form  of 
higher  education.  And  so,  with  un¬ 
ruffled  confidence  in  his  prescription, 
its  vital  functional  value,  Sturm  out¬ 
lined  a  ten-year  program  that  all  but 
made  the  classical  languages  the  only 
curricular  subjects.  It  was  clear  even 
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then  that  the  Latin  could  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  everyday  language  of 
the  people,  but  the  hold  of  Latin  on 
the  universities  was  still  unbroken. 
There  was  a  world  within  w’hieh  T.atin 
still  flourished  in  full  degree. 

During  the  very  decade  in  which 
Sturm  assumed  the  Strassburg  rector¬ 
ship,  Rabelais  was  pleading  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  “new’’  education,  but  not 
even  he  thought  of  displacing  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  ancient  peoples.  For  he 
makes  Gargantua  write  to  his  son  in 
Paris:  “Xow  it  is  that  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages  are  to  their  pristine  purity  re¬ 
stored,  viz.,  Greek,  without  which  a 
man  may  be  ashamed  to  account  him¬ 
self  a  scholar,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chal¬ 
dean,  and  Latin.  ...  I  intend,  and 
will  have  it  so,  that  thou  learn  the 
languages  perfectly;  first  of  all  the 
Greek,  .  .  .  secondly  the  Latin ;  and 
then  the  Hebrew  .  .  .  and  then  the 
Chaldee  and  the  Arabic  likewise.  .  .  .” 
No  contrast  could  be  greater  Iwtween 
sobriety  of  mind,  as  exemplified  by 
Sturm,  and  humorous  outlook  on  life, 
as  manifested  by  Ralndais.  Yet  they 
stand  together  in  respect  to  the  jdace 
they  accord  the  languages  of  the  pre- 
Christian  and  the  early  Christian  eras. 

Roger  Ascham  in  the  Scholemaster 
(1570)  asserted :  “Yet  all  men  couet  to 
haue  their  children  speake  Latin :  and 
so  do  I  verie  earnestlie  too.  We  bothe, 
haue  one  purpose:  we  agree  in  desire, 
we  wish  one  end:  but  we  differ  some¬ 
what  in  order  and  waie,  that  leadeth 
right! ie  to  that  end.  Other  would 
haue  them  speake  at  all  aduentures. 
...  I  wish  to  haue  them  so,  as  it 
may  well  appeare,  that  the  braine  doth 
goueme  the  tonge,  and  that  reason 
leadeth  fort  he  the  taulke.”  And  so 
Aacham  frowned  upon  the  direct 
method  of  teaching  Latin,  primarily, 


it  would  appear,  because  he  distrusted 
the  Latin  to  which  the  child  would  be 
exposed.  “In  very  deede,  if  children 
were  brought  vp,  in  soch  a  house,  or 
soch  a  Schole,  where  the  latin  tonge 
were  properly  and  perfitlie  spoken,  .  .  . 
surelie,  than  the  dailie  vse  of  speak¬ 
ing,  were  the  best  and  readiest  waie, 
to  learne  the  latin  tong.  But  now, 
commonlie,  in  the  best  Scholes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  wordes,  right  choice  is  smallie 
regarded,  true  proprietrie  w’hollie  neg¬ 
lected,  confusion  is  brought  in,  barbar- 
ionsnessc  is  bred  up  so  in  yong  wittes, 
as  afterward  they  be,  not  onelie  marde 
for  speaking,  but  also  corrupted  in 
iudgement :  as  with  moch  adoe,  or 
neuer  at  all,  they  be  brought  to  right 
frame  againe.” 

Despite  the  corruption  of  the  Latin 
composition  of  his  time,  Ascham  notes 
with  pleasure  the  popularity  of  class¬ 
ical  literature.  On  one  occasion  he 
called  upon  Lady  Jane  Grey:  “I  fonde 
her,  in  her  Chamber,  readinge  Phae- 
don  Phtonis  in  Greeke,  and  that  with 
as  moch  delite,  as  som  ientlemen  wold 
reade  a  merie  tale  in  Pocase.”  But 
Ascham  had  more  serious  reason  in 
mind  than  the  procurement  of  pleas 
ure  through  reading  when  he  stressed 
the  classics.  In  the  first  place,  we 
learn  more  profitably  and  economically 
through  study  than  through  experi¬ 
ence:  “Learning  teacheth  more  in  one 
yeare  than  experience  in  twentie:  And 
learning  teacheth  safelie,  when  expe¬ 
rience  maketh  mo  miserable  then  wise. 
He  hasardeth  sore,  that  waxeth  wise 
by  experience.  .  .  .  It  is  costlie  wis¬ 
dom,  that  is  bought  by  experience.” 
In  the  second  place,  the  ancient  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  that  of  Athens, 
produced  great  men,  the  argument  ap¬ 
parently  being  that  reproduction  of 
that  ancient  education,  in  so  far  as 
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possible,  would  likewise  produce  best 
possible  results  for  England ;  he  tes¬ 
tifies  to  his  admiration  of  Greek  men 
in  this  sentence:  “And  beside  nobilitie 
in  warre,  for  excellent  and  matchles 
matters  in  all  manners  of  leaminge,  in 
that  one  Citie,  in  memorie  of  one  aige, 
were  mo  learned  men,  and  that  in  a 
maner  altogether,  than  all  tyme  doth 
remember,  than  all  place  doth  affourde, 
than  all  other  tonges  do  oonteine.” 
With  Ascham,  consequently,  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  subject  matter 
of  education.  But  there  is  a  question 
of  method,  as  already  observed.  For 
method  one  must  go  to  old-time 
authority,  to  discover  that  translation 
is  the  way  to  command  of  language, 
translation  and  reverse  translation,  or 
double  translation.  This  method, 
coupled  with  concentration  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  text,  is  the  basis  of  assurance  in 
language  constructions. 

For  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
method,  Ascham  cites  the  example  of 
his  royal  pupil  Elizabeth,  “who  neuer 
toke  yet,  Greeke  nor  Latin  Grammar 
in  her  hand,  after  the  first  declining 
of  a  nowne  and  a  verbe,  but  onely  by 
this  double  translating  of  Demosthenes 
and  Isocrates  dailie  without  missing 
euerie  forenone,  for  the  space  of  a 
yeare  or  two,  hath  atteyned  to  soch  a 
perfite  vnderstanding  in  both  the 
tonges,  and  to  soch  a  readie  vtterance 
of  the  latin,  and  that  wyth  such  a 
iudgement,  as  they  be  fewe  in  num¬ 
ber  in  both  the  vniuersities,  or  els 
where  in  England,  that  be,  in  both 
tonges,  comparable  with  her  Maiestie.” 
“Pointe  forth  siz  of  the  best  giuen 
lentlemen  of  this  Court,  and  all  they 
together,  shew  not  so  much  good  will, 
spend  not  so  much  tyme,  bestow  not  so 
many  houres,  dayly,  orderly,  and  con¬ 


stantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queenes 
Maiestie  her  selfe.  Yea  I  beleue  that 
beside  her  perfit  readiness,  in  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she 
readeth  here  now  at  Windsore  more 
Greeke  euery  day,  than  some  Prel)en- 
dari  of  this  Chirch  doth  read  Latin 
in  a  whole  weeke.” 

Th^  Seventeenth  Century. 

If  we  step  forward  approximately 
a  century  we  at  once  sense  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  atmosphere.  The  schools 
may  be  doing  a  good  job  of  instructing, 
but  does  the  effort  find  any  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  use  to  which  knowledge  of 
the  languages  is  put?  R.  H.  Quick 
quotes  a  certain  Englishman  as  hav¬ 
ing  written,  about  1660:  “I  heard  and 
saw  such  exercises  at  the  election  of 
scholars  at  Westminster  School  to  be 
sent  to  the  University,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  in  themes  and 
extemporary  ver8<*s  as  wonderfully 
astonished  me  in  such  youths,  some 
of  them  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Pity  it  is  that  what 
they  attain  here  so  ripely  they  either 
do  not  retain  or  do  not  improve  more 
considerably  when  they  come  to  be 
men.  ...” 

John  Ix)cke  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  of  the  second  half  of  the  century 
who  doubted  the  validity  of  the  former 
estimates  of  the  importance  of  Latin. 
“Why  .  .  .  does  the  learning  of  Latin 
and  Greek  need  the  Rod,  when  French 
and  Italian  need  it  not?”  “But  till 
you  can  find  a  School,  wherein  it  is 
possible  for  the  Master  to  look  after 
the  ^fanners  of  his  Scholars,  and  can 
shew  as  great  Effects  of  his  Care  of 
forming  their  blinds  to  Virtue,  and 
their  Carriage  to  good  Breeding,  as  of 
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forming  their  Tongues  to  the  learned 
l^anguagos,  you  must  confess,  that  you 
have  a  strange  Value  for  Words,  when 
preferring  the  Language  of  the  antient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which 
made  ’em  such  brave  Men,  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  hazard  your  Son’s 
Innocence  and  Virtue  for  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin.”  “When  I  consider, 
what  ado  is  u>ade  about  a  little  Latin 
and  Greek,  how  many  Years  are  spent 
in  it,  and  what  a  Noise  and  Business 
it  makes  to  no  Purpose,  I  ean  hardly 
forbear  thinking  that  the  Parents  of 
Children  still  live  in  fear  of  the 
School-master’s  Rod,  which  they  still 
look  on  as  the  only  Instrument  of 
Education;  as  a  Language  or  two  to 
be  its  whole  business.  How  else  is  it 
possible  that  a  Child  should  be  chain’d 
to  the  Oar  seven,  eight,  or  ten  of  the 
best  Years  of  his  Life,  to  get  a  Lan¬ 
guage  or  two.  ...”  About  all  that 
IxxJce  is  willing  to  grant  is  a  conven¬ 
tional  value  for  Latin:  “Latin  I  look 
upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  ;  and  indeed  Custom,  which 
prevails  over  every  thing,  has  made  it 
so  much  a  Part  of  Education,  that 
even  those  Children  are  whipp’d  to  it, 
and  made  spend  many  Hours  of  their 
precious  Time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who, 
after  they  are  once  gone  from  School, 
are  never  to  have  more  to  do  with  it 
as  long  as  they  live.” 

Even  so  prodigious  a  classical  schol¬ 
ar  as  John  ^lilton  perceived  that  there 
must  be  a  revolution  in  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures.  No  one  could  be  more  caus¬ 
tic  than  he  about  the  results  of  gram¬ 
mar  school  Latin  teaching.  Perhaps 
he  had  too  rosy  a  view  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  what  he  himself  had  to  offer 
by  way  of  substitute  program.  That 
he  was  hopeful  is  very  apparent:  “I 
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doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more  ado 
to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth, 
our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite 
desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than 
we  now  have  to  hale  and  drag  our 
choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that 
asinine  feast  of  sowthistles  and  bram¬ 
bles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them.  ...”  And  what  was  his  pro¬ 
posal  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  twentieth 
century  proposal  in  its  general  form, 
even  if  impossible  from  the  standpoint 
of  practical  application.  His  idea  was 
this,  in  essence:  The  whole  grind  of 
acquiring  facility  in  language  will  be 
obviated  if  only  we  give  to  schoolboys 
reading  material  that  contains  infor¬ 
mation  in  which  they  are  already  in¬ 
terested.  How  familiar  that  principle 
sounds  to  us  now.  Just  let  the  thing 
the  teacher  wishes  to  accomplish  be¬ 
come  an  incident  in  relation  to  some¬ 
thing  that  the  pupil  himself  wishes  to 
accomplish.  It  may  be  sound  enough 
psychology,  but  it  has  to  be  employed 
with  discretion  after  all,  and  Milton’s 
application  did  not  prove  workable. 
I.eaming  Latin  is  too  much  of  an  un¬ 
dertaking  to  be  accomplished  as  a  mere 
incident. 

Comen  ius  was  the  most  modern  of 
his  contemporaries  in  respect  to  con¬ 
ception  of  methods  of  teaching.  He 
appreciated  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  acquisition  of  Latin,  and  sought 
to  resolve  them.  Improved  textbooks 
appealed  to  him  as  the  best  way  to 
attack  the  problem,  and  so  he  pro¬ 
duced,  among  other  texts,  his  Jantia, 
which  proved  to  be  the  “best  seller” 
among  Latin  basic  texts  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Convinced  that  more 
concrete  bases  of  association  were 
needed  between  Latin  words  and  ver¬ 
nacular  equivalents,  he  prepared  the 
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Orhis  PirJ.us,  an  illustrated  book  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  visual  perception  into 
play  in  the  fixing  of  meanings  of 
words.  Comenius  was  not  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  to  discuss  the  justification  of 
Latin ;  he  accepted  it  without  criti¬ 
cism  and  without  advocacy,  holding  to 
the  view  that  what  we  have  as  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  challenges  us  to 
efficient  technique,  and  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  never  greater  than  when  going 
seems  difficult. 

The  difference  between  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  relation 
to  conceptions  of  method,  was  sub¬ 
stantially  this:  Sixteenth  century 
teachers  were  looking  backward  for 
suggestions ;  seventeenth  century  men 
looked  forward,  broaching  ideas 
couched  in  terms  of  modern  psychol¬ 
ogy.  That  these  first  steps  in  the  new 
direction  were  awkw'ard  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  fact  that  a  distinctly  new 
view  of  the  learning  process  was  ap¬ 
pearing  above  the  horizon. 

The  Eighteenth  Century. 

This  century  witnessed  an  increas¬ 
ing  indifference  to  the  study  of  Latin. 
There  w’cre  many  ardent  advocates  to 
whom  non-classical  education  w’as 
heresy,  of  course.  There  was  some 
active  opposition,  or  desire  to  discover 
a  program  of  education  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  classical  languages. 
Latin  was  a  traditional  element,  not 
much  more,  in  higher  education,  but 
certainly  a  strongly  established  tra¬ 
dition.  It  was  still  taught  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  generally,  as  required 
work.  But  the  century  is  notable  for 
the  absence  of  any  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  that  would  attract  attention. 
Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  the  century’s 
chief  writers  on  education,  had  noth¬ 


ing  to  contribute  to  the  secondary 
field. 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  noted  for  his 
independence  and  initiative  in  educat¬ 
ing  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  true 
that  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  at  the  age  of  eight  years; 
whether  he  studied  any  Latin  during 
that  year,  or  during  the  following  year 
w’hen  he  attended  a  private  school, 
does  not  appear.  In  later  years  he 
studied  modem  languages  without 
other  guidance  than  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  appears  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  friendly  to  their  pursuit  in 
school,  although  not  entirely  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  language  training 
other  than  that  in  English. 

Franklin  is  mentioned  specifically 
because  he  was  as  much  interested  in 
education  as  any  other  of  the  public 
characters  of  the  Revolution  century 
in  America.  When,  in  1740,  he  set 
forth  proposals  for  an  academy,  he 
gave  no  evidence  of  interest  in  Latin 
as  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
This  institution  is  significant,  since  it 
gave  direction  to  the  early  academy 
movement  in  America,  setting  up  the 
idea  that  the  academy  should  be  in 
no  sense  a  preparatory  school ;  it  was, 
rather,  to  be  a  higher-than-elementary 
school  for  those  who  had  no  thought 
of  going  to  college.  Although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Franklin 
would  have  preferred  to  omit  Latin 
entirely  from  the  work  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Academy,  nevertheless  he 
yielded  to  current  sentiment  to  the 
extent  of  conceding  a  classical  curric¬ 
ulum,  alongside  an  English  curricu¬ 
lum  and  a  mathematical  curriculum. 
This  W’as  one  of  the  early  secondary 
establishments  in  which  the  Latin  was 
not  required. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  Franklin,  as  printer,  could  see  an 
honest  dollar  in  the  publication  of 
Latin  translations.  Sandys  thinks 
Franklin  has  some  claim  to  having 
been  the  first  American  publisher  of 
an  American  translation  of  a  Latin 
classic,  CHcero’s  Calo  Major  being  the 
book,  and  a  man  named  T>ogan  the 
translator. 

One  of  Washington’s  biographers 
has  asserted  that  “he  never  learned  a 
syllable  of  Latin.”  Rupert  Hughes 
quotes  a  Latin  inscription  written  by 
Washington  in  one  of  his  own  books, 
but  says:  “But  that  is  as  far  as  his 
Latin  probably  ever  went,  and  no 
doubt  he  copied  that  from  the  book 
of  some  other  boy.”  Concerning  his 
stepson,  Washington  wrote:  “.  .  .  had 
he  begun,  or  rather  pursued  his  study 
of  the  Greek  Language,  I  should  have 
thought  it  no  bad  acquisition ;  but 
whether  if  he  acquire  this  now,  he  may 
not  forego  some  useful  branches  of 
learning  is  a  matter  worth  of  consid¬ 
eration.” 

Of  Patrick  Henry,  1  read :  “In  this 
way  our  Patrick  acquired  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  rather 
more  knowledge  of  mathematics.  .  .  • 
However,  under  such  circumstances, 
with  little  real  discipline,  doubtless, 
and  amid  plentiful  interruptions,  the 
process  of  ostensible  education  went 
forward  .  .  .  and  even  this  came  to 
an  end  by  the  time  that  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  rather  well  trained  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  Arrowood  observes 
that  “his  attainments  in  the  classics 
were  considerable;  few  men  in  Amer¬ 
ican  public  life  have  made  as  much 
use  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  ...” 


J ohn  Adams  was  a  Harvard  graduate, 
which  meant  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  languages  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  other  words,  at  least  as  regards 
America,  men  of  parts  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  might  be  subject  to  tra¬ 
ditional  classical  education,  or  they 
might  make  their  way  to  a  high  plane 
of  living  and  action  without  resort  to 
classical  education. 

In  England,  however,  the  situation 
was  otherwise.  P'amiliarity  with  the 
classics  had  not  fallen  off;  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  scholarly  mind  was  still  felt 
in  full  force.  Even  a  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  of  Sandys’  Ilixiory  of  Classical 
Scholarship  suggests  as  much  vigor  of 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  during  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  as  was 
characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

However,  it  was  in  Germany  that 
classical  scholarship  flourished  most 
productively  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  a  period  of  enthusiasm  about 
the  “new  humanism.”  Germans  per¬ 
haps  caught  the  spirit  of  the  true  hu¬ 
manism  then  more  than  ever  before. 
It  produced  a  brilliant  group  of  writ¬ 
ers  and  thinkers;  consider,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling.  And 
it  was  in  Germany  that  more  creativ¬ 
ity  of  attitude  toward  the  teaching  of 
the  classics  was  manifest  than  in  any 
other  country.  Gesner  of  Gottingen, 
a  particularly  constructive  student  and 
teacher,  held  that  use  of  Latin  in  the 
most  informal  ways  was  the  key  to 
mastery;  Latin  conversation  without 
too  critical  an  ear  for  grammatical 
errors  of  beginners,  rapid  reading 
without  exhausting  grammatical  anal¬ 
ysis  for  the  development  of  literary 
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appreciation,  concentration  upon  the 
work  of  some  one  writer  until  that 
writer’s  style  and  vocabularv  have  be¬ 
come  entirely  familiar — these  are  the 
elements  of  the  procedure  he  recom¬ 
mended. 

Herder,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
in  favor  of  the  opposite  method,  in¬ 
sisting  that  Latin  must  be  r^arded  as 
a  learned  language,  and  that  attempts 
to  feel  at  home  in  it,  as  if  it  w^ere  a 
vernacular  tongue,  are  futile.  So  he 
favored  strict  attention  to  translation. 
He  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
Germans  went  too  far  in  their  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  classical :  “Latin  was 
from  the  first  the  enemy  of  German.” 
Latin  deserves  study  as  an  intellectual 
exercise,  but  not  as  an  element  of  pop¬ 
ular  activity;  so  do  away  with  all 
thou^t  of  Latin  verses  and  Latin  eon- 
versation.  Such  was  his  idea,  in  brief. 

Nineteenth  Century-Early  Twentieth 
Century. 

In  his  History,  S&ndy 8  mentions  a 
German  teacher  who,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  classes,  lectured  in  Latin  as  late 
as  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Doubtless  this  was  not  the 
only  case.  Nevertheless  the  very  slight 
reference  to  it  emphasizes  remoteness 
from  Latin  as  a  living  tongue,  even  in 
the  institutions  which  so  long  held  to 
it  most  jealously.  It  was  only  in  a 
classics  course  that  one  ».ould  have 
found  such  a  performance  even  then. 
Certainly  by  the  nineteenth,  if  not  by 
the  eighteenth  century,  Latin  had  def¬ 
initely  become  a  learned  language. 

As  such  there  is  no  reason  w’hy  it 
cannot  offer  opportunity  for  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  twentieth  century  or  the 
twenty-fifth  as  effectively  as  in  the 
nineteenth  or  the  eighteenth.  The 


only  question  is  whether  there  will 
still  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason  to 
motivate  scholarship  to  work  in  the 
classical  direction. 

That  being  the  case,  one  is  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe  that  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — at  least  in  the  latter 
part — the  friends  of  Latin  were  ac¬ 
tively  concerned  to  frame  an  apology, 
a  tendency  still  current  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  eentury.  Coupled  with  this  was 
a  disposition  of  hopefulness  that  Latin 
was  about  to  regain  some  lost  ground. 
Thus  we  find  Bennett  &  Bristol,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  century,  actually  as¬ 
serting  that  Latin  held  such  a  “com¬ 
manding  place”  in  high  schools, 
“winning  enormously  increased  favor 
among  us,”  that  it  seemed  necessary 
to  “examine  afresh  the  title  of  Latin 
to  the  present  respect  it  enjoys.”  Even 
Sandys  entered  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
reports  from  America  indicated  in¬ 
creased  enrollments  in  Latin.  The 
classical  investigation  of  the  1 020*8 
brought  to  light  encouraging  signs. 

Certain  reasons  for  studying  Latin 
have  been  left  l)ehind  forever.  It  can¬ 
not  be  contended  that  many  people 
will  find  a  direct  use  for  ability  to  read 
Latin;  the  original  and  foundational 
rea.son  is  therefore  no  longer  a  valid 
one.  We  no  longer  hear  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  contention  that  the  educated 
man  who  has  no  Latin  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms,  Latin  offering  some  kind 
of  unanalyzed  advantage  in  relation 
to  personality.  The  psychological  ar¬ 
gument  that  certain  subjects  offer  par¬ 
ticularly  profitable  mental  exercise  and 
consequent  mental  development,  Latin 
being  chief  of  such  subjects,  has  ex¬ 
hausted  itself.  The  best-founded  cur¬ 
rent  advocacy  of  Latin  is  two-fold: 
first,  the  advantage  Latin  offers  to 
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one’s  grasp  of  English ;  second,  Latin 
as  a  gateway  to  understanding  of  an¬ 
cient  culture.  Of  these,  the  first  seems 
the  more  obvious,  but  the  second  is  no 
lees  important.  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  language  departments  tend  to 
ally  themselves  with  social  study  de¬ 
partments  in  promoting  knowledge  of 
customs,  institutions,  archaeology.  The 
most  justifiable  ground  for  study  of 
Latin  has  been  insufficiently  stressed, 
perhaps  it  seems  too  personal.  There 
is  no  better  reason  for  Latin  than  one’s 
personal  responsiveness  to  the  stimuli 
it  provides.  Any  other  declared  reason 
may  be  deemed  secondary,  if  not  in¬ 
deed  an  attempt  at  rationalization. 

No  major  method  has  been  added. 
Grammatical  approach,  direct  method, 
translation  procedures;  these  vary  in 
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proportions  in  different  systems;  im¬ 
proved  vocabulary  selections  are  made ; 
better  choice  of  content  of  material 
for  reading  is  exercised ;  there  is  much 
fertility  as  to  devices.  The  funda¬ 
mental  material  being  static,  but  of 
sufficient  range  of  type  to  permit  great 
variation,  the  teacher  is  the  key  to  the 
situation.  In  itself  the  Latin  cannot 
make  new  appeals  to  student  imagina¬ 
tion  and  interest  To  the  teacher  now 
belongs  the  future  of  Latin  in  the 
schools.  Can  the  teacher  offset  a  grow¬ 
ing  social  indifference?  There  is  no 
longer  a  social  pressure  toward  the 
Latin;  the  teacher  faces  a  somewhat 
skeptical  world.  The  chances  are  that 
we  have  yet  to  see  the  best  teaching  of 
Latin  in  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  Latin  to  maintain  it  in  high 
position. 


EVALUATING  THE  SMALL  TOWN  ADMINISTRATOR 

Pall  Hehbold 

CHATSWORTH,  CALIFORNIA 


THEKK  is  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  the  establishment  of  rat¬ 
ing  scales  for  teachers.  It  is 
thought,  and  rightly,  that  the  objective 
evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  is  of  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance. 

In  the  smaller  city  systems  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  is  for  the  superintendent  per¬ 
sonally  to  estimate  the  worth  and 
ability  of  his  staff,  and,  by  relaying 
his  findings  to  the  board,  determine 
the  future  of  the  individuals  of  the 
staff  while  in  service  at  his  s<*hool. 
Often  he  is  aided  by  one  of  the  well 
known  check  lists.  More  frequently, 
however,  he  relies  upon  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  his  own  emotions  and  intelli¬ 
gence  for  the  answer  to  the  questions: 
“Is  Miss  Smith  a  good  teacher  ^ 
Should  I  recommend  her  re-employ¬ 
ment  next  year?”  As  observed  by 
many  teachers,  it  can  be  said  in  solemn 
truth  that  numerous  administrators 
feel  themselves  wise  enough  to  decide 
these  weighty  questions  by  a  five-min¬ 
ute  visit  to  the  classroom  eveiy-  month 
or  two  during  the  school  term.  In  so 
doing,  they  give  themselves  credit  for 
perspicacity  not  possessed  by  ordinary 
mortals. 

Would  it  not  be  fair  for  the  admin¬ 
istrator  also  to  be  rated  by  the  teachers 
who  are  presumed  to  be  his  equals  in 
intellectual  power  and  fair-minded¬ 
ness?  The  careful  evaluation  of  the 
administrator  is  of  far  more  critical 
importance  than  is  the  appraisal  of 
any  one  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is 


ineffective  her  pupils  are  primarily  the 
ones  to  suffer,  while  if  the  administra¬ 
tor  is  unfit,  every  teacher  and  every 
child  in  the  school  suffers  detriment 
because  of  his  deficiency.  Therefore, 
some  method  of  appraising  the  key 
man  in  a  fashion  that  is  reasonably 
objective,  is  worth  a  trial. 

At  present  the  body  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  appraisal  of  the  small 
city  and  small  town  administrator  is 
the  governing  board  of  the  district 
Usually  these  people  have  contact  with 
the  superintendent  only  during  board 
meetings.  At  least,  it  is  during  meet¬ 
ings  that  board  members  are  given  the 
best  opportunity  to  consider  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  their  superintendent  of  schools. 

Observation  will  show  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  the  rule  for  lx)ards  to  know  very 
little  of  the  actual  capabilities  of  the 
man  chosen  to  head  educational  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  community.  So  long  as 
the  citizenry  does  not  complain  of  the 
superintendent  or  of  school  affairs,  the 
board  assumes  all  to  lie  in  decent  order. 
Perhaps  years  pass  before  facts  that 
should  have  been  known  to  the  board 
come  to  light.  Under  these  conditions 
grave  harm  can  befall  the  schools  and 
those  who  teach  and  are  taught  therein. 

Who  shall  give  the  board  this  infor¬ 
mation  ?  Are  the  children  in  a  school 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  its 
executive  head  ?  Not  in  any  sense  far- 
reaching  enough  to  have  significance. 
Are  the  good  ladies  of  the  town  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  informed  to  give  the 
board  this  vital  information?  It  can 
be  said  that  while  their  interest  in  the 
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schools  is  sincere,  their  discussions  of 
school  affairs  extensive,  and  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  administrator  usually  ada¬ 
mant,  they  are  not  qualified  to  render 
judgment  However,  they  often  do  so, 
after  a  span  of  time,  by  indirect  and 
devious  methods  that  are  impressively 
effective. 

The  teaching  force  is  far  more  able 
to  present  unbiased,  qualified  and  pro¬ 
fessional  help  to  the  l)oard  than  is  any 
other  group  of  persons.  They  are  pre¬ 
sumably  trained  to  a  knowledge  of 
good  school  practice,  and  have  an  in¬ 
sight  into  school  organization,  ethics 
and  pupil  welfare  that  the  ordinary 
layman  cannot  possess.  And  they  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  situation.  Day 
after  day,  and  often  year  after  year, 
they  spend  in  the  schools,  in  contact 
with  the  children  and  in  contact  with 
the  executive  head  of  the  schools. 
Better  than  any  other  group  of  per¬ 
sons  they  can  guage  the  effectiveness 
of  the  superintendent. 

Naturally  difficulties  present  them¬ 
selves  to  thwart  the  carrying  out  of 
any  plan  whereby  the  teachers  rate 
their  superiors.  It  can  be  pointed  out 
that  perhaps  certain  teachers  would 
deliberately  attempt  to  undermine  and 
injure  because  of  personal  spite  against 
the  administrator.  Perhaps  even  a 
group  might  be  aligned  which  would 
have  this  purpose  in  mind.  It  might 
appear  that  the  plan  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  puts  the  superintendent  at  the 
mercy  of  his  teachers,  and  that  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  to  be  rated  by 
them  would  cause  him  to  be  w'eak  an<l 
to  vacillate  in  the  performance  of  his 
office. 

However,  the  teacher  lives  always 
in  the  shadow  of  fear  (unless  she  has 
tenure)  of  the  report  that  her  prin¬ 


cipal  may  make  on  her  to  the  board. 
Is  it  not  fair  to  give  the  individual 
teacher  the  same  chance  to  estimate 
the  person  under  whom  she  works) 
And  would  not  the  ratings  of  perhaps 
thirty  teachers,  all  concerning  and  con¬ 
verging  on  the  executive  head  of  the 
schools,  be  more  likely  to  have  real 
validity  than  the  ratings  of  one  man 
made  for  thirty  different  individuals  ? 

In  practice  the  board  would  tend  to 
cancel  out  those  findings  that  seemed 
to  balance  for  and  against  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  But  if  nearly  all  the  teachers 
agreed  on  certain  aspects  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  conduct  of  the  school,  the 
board  would  naturally  survey  the  find¬ 
ings  closely  and  tend  to  place  reliance 
therein. 

Having  the  information  from  the 
teachers  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of  an  administrator’s  stay  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  board  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  counsel  with  and  build  up  the 
weaknesses  in  his  relations  with  the 
schools.  And  if  a  change  became  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  could  be  made  before  either 
the  school’s  welfare,  or  the  adminis¬ 
trator’s  prestige  had  seriously  suffered. 
Communities  would  be  spared  the  dis¬ 
tressing  cycle  of  events  wherein  the 
new  man  is  first  welcomed  with  invi¬ 
tations  to  all  community  activities  and 
rushed  madly  from  place  to  place,  and 
then,  in  a  year  or  two,  finds  a  cooling 
of  sentiment  in  certain  influential  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  district,  followed  finally  by 
the  grand  blowup  which  erupts  the 
administrator  forth  on  the  world  again, 
trying  to  explain  to  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  far  and  near,  how  it  all  hap¬ 
pened. 

How  may  the  teachers  in  a  system 
rate  the  superintendent  or  principal 
and  still  preserve  the  social  and  pro- 
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fessional  amenities  ?  First,  by  having 
the  entire  plan  known  to  all  parties 
concerned.  A  chock  list  of  important 
traits  that  the  superintendent  should 
possess  can  be  printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  It  should  contain  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  thirty  points,  and  should  have 
a  choice  of  three  ratings  :  •  “excellent ; 
satisfactory;  very  poor.”  The  teacher 
doing  the  rating  would  not  need  to 
sign  the  sheet,  or  to  make  any  other 
mark  than  a  check  or  cross  in  the 
appropriate  square.  The  rating  might 
well  be  done  at  the  end  of  each  semes¬ 
ter,  and  the  returns  placed  in  a  locked 
box  which  would  be  available  to  the 
board  only.  The  administrator  and 
the  board  would  be  the  only  persons 
aware  of  the  complete  results.  Each 
teacher  would  know  only  how  she,  and 
perhaps  her  intimate  friends,  rated  the 
superintendent.  This  would  not  be 
news,  either  to  her,  or  to  her  friends, 
since  the  executive  would  probably 
have  been  discussed  innumerable  times 
before. 

The  plan  would  give  the  board  defi¬ 
nite,  crystallized  information  on  which 
to  base  reckonings.  It  would  make 
the  superintendent  much  more  self- 
critical,  and  it  would  cause  him  to  be 
a  little  more  charitable  in  his  estimates 
of  his  helpers.  Through  all  of  these 
instrumentalities  the  schools  should 
benefit. 

A  suggested  check  chart  or  rating 
scale  is  now  presented: 


Evaluation  of  the  SrPEBiNTENDEEr 

Promptness  in  transacting  school  busi¬ 
ness 

Relations  with  outside  salesmen 
Professional  attitude 
Attitude  toward  women  teachers 
Fairness  in  apportioning  teaching 
loads 

Fairness  in  assigning  yard  duty,  etc. 
Fairness  in  assigning  extra-curricular 
activities 

Ability  in  planning 
Ability  to  carry  out  plans  made 
Stimulating  in  teachers’  meetings 
Carefulness  in  expending  tax  funds 
Ability  to  maintain  discipline  in  the 
school 

Condition  of  the  school  plant 
Advice  on  the  problems  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher 

Supervision  and  counsel  on  the  work 
within  the  classroom 
Personal  appearance 
Manner  in  which  contacts  with  patrons 
are  handled 

Devotion  to  the  pupils’  interest 
Development  of  curriculum. 


Mark  an  “x”  in  the  appropriate 
space  (“Superior,”  “Satisfactory,” 
“Very  Poor”)  after  each  statement. 
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Problems  of  Modern  Society.  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Social  Science*.  By 
Paul  IF.  Faustian  and  J.  John  Oppen- 
keimer.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1938.  571  pafifes.  $3.00. 

TTiiB  is  a  very  carefully  organized  and 
well-written  introduction  to  the  study  of 
contemporary  society  for  college  students. 

The  authors,  without  fear  or  favor,  have 
selected  many  of  the  most  controversial 
topics  that  have  been  persistently  before 
the  American  people  since  the  turn  of  the 
last  century.  In  their  Preface  they  state : 

“Stress  is  laid  on  the  frictions  in  mod¬ 
ern  society  which  limit  the  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  parts  and  thus  postpone  the 
attainment  of  maximum  individual  and 
social  achievement.  .Ml  sides  of  contro¬ 
versial  questions  arising  from  these  issues 
are  presented  so  that  the  student  may 
reach  a  considered  solution  based  upon 
all  the  pertinent  arguments.”  It  may  be 
said  that  the  authors  have  striven  to  be 
educators  —  not  propagandists. 

The  text  is  divided  into  five  major  parts. 
Problems  of  wealth  and  social  org^aniza- 
tion  constitutes  Part  I.  Problems  con¬ 
fronting  consumers,  problems  of  labor, 
problems  of  money  and  modem  life,  prob¬ 
lems  of  marriage  and  the  family,  prob¬ 
lems  of  family  disorganization,  problems 
of  crime  and  delinquency,  and  problems  of 
crime  and  its  correction  are  included. 

The  section  on  “.American  Labor  Prob¬ 
lems”  is  a  bit  sketchy,  but  one  can  hardly 
expect  a  profound  and  lengthy  treatment 
of  this  topic  in  an  introductory  overview. 

Section  Two  deals  with  problems  of  race 
and  population.  The  Third  part  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  social  control.  Such  items  as  the  form¬ 
ation  of  public  opinion,  the  American  con¬ 
stitutional  system,  the  plight  of  present- 
day  political  democracy,  and  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  federal  executive  branch,  the 
Congress,  and  the  judiciary  are  brought 
before  the  student  for  study.  Part  IV 
considers  international  problems  and 
dwells  at  length  on  the  problems  of  in¬ 
ternational  insecurity  and  the  prevention 
of  war.  A  concluding  section,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  deals  with  the  student  and 
the  future. 

Faustian  and  Oppenheimer  should  enjoy 
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a  wide  use  on  the  American  campus.  It 
will  prove  a  helpful  text  to  instructors 
in  the  field  of  social  studies  and  a  solid 
and  stimulating  volume  for  students.  — 
William  P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Standai'ds  for  College  Buildings.  By 
E.  8.  Evenden,  O.  D.  Strayer,  N,  L.  Engel- 
hardt,  l^rofessors  of  flducation.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  1938.  226  pp.  $2.25. 

The  fifth  in  the  series  of  standards  for 
school  buildings  from  Teachers  College 
keeps  up  the  high  quality  of  professional 
scholarship  set  by  its  predecessors.  The 
standards  set  up  have  been  the  results  of 
research  (where  special  studies  had  been 
made)  and  composite  judgment  of  those 
most  familiar  with  school  buildings  and 
the  purposes  they  must  serve.  The  present 
volume  gives  standards  for  the  site,  the 
location  of  the  buildings,  the  structure  of 
the  buildings,  service  systems,  instruction 
rooms,  the  library',  auditorium,  facilities 
for  health  and  recreation,  and  for  dormi¬ 
tories. 

These  various  sets  of  standards  have 
been  very  useful  in  evaluating  present 
school  buildings,  whether  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  or  college,  and  so  have  helped  to 
educate  various  communities  in  the  need 
for  better  educational  facilities.  Their 
greatest  service,  however,  is  when  used  as 
a  measuring  instrument  for  checking  the 
architect’s  working  plans  of  a  proposed 
building.  They  have  reduced  the  waste 
areas,  suggested  the  inclusion  of  facili¬ 
ties  that  would  otherwise  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  and  probably  have  been  the  most 
important  factor  of  this  generation  in 
improving  public  school  buildings. 

College  buildings  have  usually  been  of 
the  monumental  type,  with  the  exterior 
appearance  the  all-important  factor  in  the 
mind  of  both  architect  and  college  auth¬ 
ority.  Standards  for  College  Buildings, 
based  as  it  is  on  a  program  of  educational 
service,  seems  destined  to  be  of  even 
greater  service  in  the  college  field  than  it* 
fore-runner  in  the  fields  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 
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by  Dorothy  liayley.  1938.  $2..10.  E.  I*. 

Dutton  &  ('oinpany,  Inc. 
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